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. of remanufacture of old, or purchase of new 
locomotives is vital to the railroad that 
would grow along with the nation’s growth 
in the years ahead. 


Already, many roads with such long-term 
motive power programs stand to save millions 


by planning now to have power as it is needed. 


How planning saves—examples and 
figures—are available through 
your Electro-Motive representative. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS «© HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 


In Canada: Generai Motors Diese itd London Ontario 





@ This photo, taken about 1912, shows the Armco Corru- 
gated Metal Pipe installed at Mile Post 148-F. 


Armco Pipe Installed 1909 Still Giving Good Service 


Away back in 1909, the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
Armco Corrugated Metal Pipe 


10 

netalle. a 2 inch.d 

instrarea a o- ; 
A p 


e Post 148-F near Soledad, California. Today, 
years later, this same pipe is still giving good service. 


MATERIAL DURABILITY—!n those years Armco Pipe had only a 

f n. Now, railroads can specify a 
> withstand the degree of cor- 
y the installation. 


coating of zinc 
choice of protective 
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FLEXIBLE STRENGTH—The strength of Armco Corrugated Metal 
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Recent photo of 
same Armco Corru- 
gated Metal Pipe. 
Mile Post has been 
changed to 148.82. 
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Drainage Structures is demonstrated by numerous installations 
under high fills. For example, a western railroad has had an 
Armco Structure under a 77-foot fill for 29 years. It is in perfect 
alignment. 
Armco Pipe diameters range from 8 inches to 15 feet. And 
ipe-Arch structures are supplied in comparative sizes. Wide 
ages. Write us for data. Armco Drainage & Meta 
4186 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. Subsidiary 
| Corporation. In Canada: write Guelph, Ontario. 
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Armco International Corporation. 
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This sectional view of the FR-16 
Rubber Draft Gear illustrates 
the 16 rubber units of pat- 


ented construction. The bond- 


ing of the two metal plates in 


each unit to the rubber pro- 
vides capacity and absorp- 
tion without damage to the 


rubber. 








How UNION C.7.C. 
helped the Lackawanna R.R. 


save over 3,000,000 
in flood damage repairs! 











When Hurricane Diane had come and gone 
last year, the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad Co. estimated its storm 
damage would be well over ten million 
dollars. 

Later it was discovered that more than two 
million dollars could be saved by restoring 
only two of the three main tracks of a 10- 
mile section. Operating capacity was achieved 
by installing UNION Centralized Traffic 
Control with reverse signaling on this section. 

Another expenditure of more than one mil- 





lion dollars for bridge and retaining wall con- 
struction was avoided by track rearrange- 
ment with Centralized Traffic Control where 
a four-hundred-foot, four-span bridge had 
been destroyed. 

These substantial savings point up the value 
of using Centralized Traffic Control to ob- 
tain maximum operating capacity with a 
minimum number of tracks. 

UNION Traffic Control Engineers are avail- 
able to help you plan for maximum possible 
savings. Ask our nearest office for details. 
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RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ELSEWHERE IN 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE, Sig A YEAR; IN 


COUNTRIES, $15 A YEAR—TWO-YTEAR 
ONE-YEAR RATE 


CONTENTS and 
Week at a Glance 


Answer to growing traffic congestion . . . 

. . in large metropolitan areas is a publicly financed, pri- 
vately managed electrified suburban system using present 
railroad rights-of-way, Professor Stanley Berge told last 
week’s meeting of the Chicago Regional Planning Association. 
Railroad commuters, he said. cannot bear the high property 
and franchise taxes paid by these carriers but not by their 


competitors. aie» he 


Nothing but slow death 
. is foreseen for common carriers by Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Arpaia “as long as a large segment of for-hire 
transportation is left outside regulation” and as long as that 
segment is permitted to make additional inroads upon the 
job of public transportation without any real advantage to 


oe 


the economy. 


Coach-sleeper service .. . 

. a new concept in accommodations for overnight rail- 
road passengers, is scheduled to begin this month between 
Chicago and Colorado on the Burlington’s newly equipped 
“Denver Zephyr” and the Union Pacific-Milwaukee “City of 
Denver.” a 


FORUM: Why take a transportation census? ... 
And when? Nobody knows now the total transportation 
service produced by each kind of carrier—especially by the 
private carriers—nor the part played by each in the move- 
ment of different commodities. How can plans be made, or 
rates scaled, intelligently without such data? > «= foe 


... and how's the RPI doing? 
Not all it could do with wider industry support. Of 
course its activities are expensive, but what worthwhile pro- 


bile Re 


motional effort isn’t? 


DOUBLE 
SINGLE COPIES SOc EXCEPT SPECIAL ISSUES. 
CONCERNING SUBSCRIPTIONS WRITE 8. C 
VAN NESS, CIRCULATION DIRECTOR, 30 
CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 7. 
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No spoilage in 32,500 carloads ... 


that’s the record for the FGE mechanical reefer fleet. 





RAILWAY AGE 


Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, seven months 


SUD | coves $6,046,938,511 

1955 5,684,950,384 
Operating expenses, seven months 

1956 . $4,694,896,497 

1955... 4,298,655,712 
Taxes seven months 

_. fe $629,099,537 

eee 613,575,909 
Net rai'way operating income, seven months 

1956 $572,038,261 

1955 623,003,094 
Net income, estimated, seven months 

1956 $433,000,000 

SPI x sieamnsepere a 488,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 

September 25, 1956 ........ 93.77 

September 27, 1955 ... 93.39 
Carloadings revenue freight 

Thirty-seven weeks, 1956 26,524,198 

Thirty-seven weeks, 1955 26,298,117 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Wk. ended Sept. 22, 1956 4,291 

Wk. ended Sept. 24, 1955 4,996 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended Sept. 22, 1956 13,876 

Wk. ended Sept. 24, 1955 16,544 
Freight cars on order 

September 1, 1956 . 122,870 

September 1, 1955 52,803 
Freight cars delivered 

Eight months, 1956 .. 43,897 

Eight months, 1955 . 22,783 
Average number railroad employees 

Mid-August 1956 1,036,854 

Mid-August 1955 1,096,705 

a 
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Week ata Glance CONTINUED 


It didn’t just happen—those cars are kept running by careful 
attention to inspection and servicing, which depend on trained 


. 


personnel and appropriate facilities. 


Slow order for unemployment pay .. . 


. . . is more important than ever as the take for the unem- 
ployment tax keeps mounting. By cooperation between the 
railroads and the Retirement Board, and by cooperation be- 
tween departments and territories on the railroads, the claims 


rolls can be held down. owe gee 


Some “how to's" for supervisors . . . 


. . » were expounded by three railroad vice-presidents at the 
recent Roadmasters and Bridge & Building conventions. We 
report their remarks on: How to get men to do their best; how 
to get more for the same money; and how to get more work 


done on the track. o aps ae 


BRIEFS 
100,000 new hopper cars... 


. . . should be placed in service by the railroads in the 1956- 
1961 period. a National Coal Association committee has 
found. The committee is headed by J. T. Berta, president of 
Pittston-Clinchfield Coal Sales Corp. He said last week that 
the railroads have already responded by ordering “upwards 
of 48.000 cars, leaving approximately 52,000 more to be 


ordered.” 


Santa Fe's position on passengers ... 


. . was explained in a newspaper ad. “The people alone 
are going to decide how much or how little rail service they 
want—and how much they will pay for it,” the ad said. Santa 
Fe explained its passenger volume has increased 84% in the 


* 


past 15 years and “this trend continues strong.” 


President Eisenhower has proclaimed . . . 


. . . “National Transportation Week” for the October 22-27 


period. This observance the President said, “gives the Ameri- 
can people a better understanding of the vital role of trans- 
portation in the defense and prosperity of the United States” 
and “helps us all to pay deserved tribute to the men and 
women engaged in the transportation industries of the 


nation.” 
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Another = contribution to railroad prosperity 


why freight trains 
roll faster today 


than ever before... 


ONE REASON IS CTC (Centralized Traffic Con- 
trol). With a finger-flick, the operator at the CTC 
panel board sets signals and switches to maneuver a 
fast freight past a slow one a hundred miles away! 
Now one track does the work of two . . . siding stops 
and waits are eliminated . . . trains can maintain 


faster schedules. 


ANOTHER BIG REASON IS HYATT HY-ROLL 
bearings for non-stop freight. Their simplified, low- 
cost design has made it practical to equip more and 
more freight cars with roller bearings. With HYATT 
Hy-Rolls freight can roll on passenger schedules— 
unhampered by hot box, inspection and lubrication 
delays. Husky straight cylindrical rollers make 
HYATTS more dependable, easier to install and 
maintain. That’s why the big switch is to HYATT 
Hy-Rolls—the best bearings for the long haul! Hyatt 
Bearings Division of General Motors, Harrison, N.J. 


More Hyatt Roller Bearings are used by 


American railroads than any other make 


Watch “Wide Wide Worid” Sundays on NSC-TV 


Fd y-ROLL 


bearings for non-stop freight 
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Rolled wheel being removed from the rolling mill. 


Modern manufacturing methods 
and equipment insure the dependable 
high quality of 





A unique production process gives Edgewater Wheels the 
homogeneous steel structure so important to long service. 
Advanced metallurgical techniques are applied at every step, 
from producing the steel in our own furnaces through forg- 
ing, rolling and machining. 

The world’s most powerful wheel rolling mill starts with a 
hot forged blook and expands the wheel rim to size, forming 
the flange without reheating. This continuous, mechanical 
rolling action results in a uniform, fine grain structure—with 
more mileage from every Edgewater Wheel. 





Careful Inspection to AAR 
Standards. 


rewater "s¢ wheels 





Edgewater 


Steel 
Company 


P.O. Box 478 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNA. 
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Workbook of the Railways 


Solution To Commuter Problems? 


A publicly financed, privately managed electrified suburban system utilizing 


present railroad rights-of-way would relieve railroads of existing suburban 


service and cut taxes and terminal costs, says Stanley Berge 


Welding poorly utilized rail facili- 
ties into a high-speed integrated 
suburban railroad system is the an- 
swer to the growing traffic congestion 
in large metropolitan areas, Stanley 
Berge, professor of transportation at 
Northwestern University, told a 
meeting of the Chicago Regional 
Planning Association last week. 

Mr. Berge recommends a regional 
system of high-speed electrified sub- 
urban service equipped with 2-car 
multiple-unit electric train sets of 
low-slung tubular design (see illus- 
tration). Applied to Chicago, the 
plan set forth by Mr. Berge would 
coordinate nearly all the city’s sub- 
urban service into one publicly fi- 
nanced, privately run railroad. 

“Eventually all stub end terminals 
in [the Chicago] downtown area 
would give way to simple, functional 
through stations.” Mr. Berge said. 
“Non-suburban, so-called through 
trains would originate and terminate 
their runs at convenient transfer 


LOW-SLUNG, TUBULAR DESIGN MU TRAIN of two cars 
that is an integral part of plan proposed by Professor 
Stanley Berge as an answer to growing traffic congestion in 
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points in the outlying suburbs. 
Neither through trains nor suburban 
trains would clutter and restrict the 
central city with car storage and 
switching operations as they now do. 
Downtown trackage and terminal ex- 
penses would be reduced.” 
70-mph Operation—Mr. Berge 
believes integration of Chicago’s sub- 
urban railroads would permit opera- 
tion of 70-mph suburban trains. By 
using through terminals, the expense 
of reverse train movements and 
costly switching operations would be 
saved. He also believes that off-peak 
traffic would be encouraged by faster 
frequent train service 
reaching more points. 
“Electrification should follow on 
the heels of suburban railroad inte- 
gration,” Mr. Berge said. “The 
French have recently demonstrated 
that you can cut the cost of electrifi- 
cation in half by using high-voltage 
60-cycle industrial current. . . . Most 
substations, all parallel high-tension 


and more 


lines and about two-thirds of the 
weight of the catenary and its sup- 
ports are eliminated in an extremely 
simple system.” 

Lines to be electrified would de- 
pend on the traffic potentials. Two- 
ear electric train sets, based on the 
low-slung tubular design, would em- 
body a combination of successful 
principles from Holland, France and 
the U. S. Mr. Berge recommends 
self-propelled diesel rail cars for the 
light traffic lines. 

$1 Million per Mile—The Berge 
plan for Chicago would cost around 
$500 million, based on an estimated 
average cost of about $1 million per 
mile. This total would include elec- 
trification, rolling stock, equipment, 
two crosstown passenger conveyors 

the Chicago loop, and a tunnel 
from the IC’s suburban terminal at 
Randolph street crossing under the 
Chicago Illinois _ street, 
thence west to a connection with the 


North Western. With 


river to 


regard to 


large metropolitan areas. This artist's conception, based on 
Mr. Berge’s recommended design, was prepared by the 
Budd Company. 





plans for Monorail, Mr. Berge said: 
“Monorail cannot be built for less 
than $3 million a mile, not including 
the cost of right-of-way and other 
contingent expenses.” The Mono- 
rail recommended for Los Angeles, 
he added, “can carry only one-third 
to one-half as many passengers per 
track per hour as the electrified sub- 
urban system I am proposing.” 

“In my opinion,” Mr. Berge said, 
“private enterprise cannot be ex- 
pected to tackle the Chicago railroad 
suburban plan for two fundamental 
reasons: First, none of our suburban 
railroads with the present burden of 
operating costs for an obsolete system 
and the low level of fares allowed by 
public authorities can ever hope to 


make ends meet, even without mak- 
ing any substantial investment in im- 
provements. Second, real estate and 
special franchise taxes, amounting to 
millions of dollars annually on 
Chicago suburban railroad facilities 
cannot be successfully loaded on 
present railroad commuters when no 
such taxes are paid by commuters 
using tax-free highways or the tax- 
free city transportation system.” 

“It is completely preposterous to 
expect commuters to patronize rail- 
roads and pay real estate and fran- 
chise taxes when they can avoid such 
taxes by using highways and other 
facilities not subject to such dis- 
criminatory taxes. 


Power to Lease—“l! propose 


that the 1957 General Assembly of 
Illinois be asked ot create a public 
agency called the Chicago Suburban 
Railroad Development Corporation,” 
Mr. Berge continued. “This public 
corporation would have the power to 
lease for public use suburban rail- 
road rights-of-way and facilities in 
the Chicago area for a consideration 
at least equal to the present taxes 
paid annually on such properties.” 

This tax free body, Mr. Berge 
said, would be charged with plan- 
ning and financing the suburban sys- 
tem through revenue bonds and 
equipment obligations. It should 
also be authorized to contract for 
operation of the property by quali- 
fied private management, he added. 


Do Exempt Carriers Doom Public Transport? 


ICC’s Arpaia tells Short Line meeting that common carriers 
overlook fundamental problem in urging “selfish solution” 
to their own competitive difficulties 


“As long as a large segment of 
for-hire transportation is left out- 
side regulation, and as long as it is 
permitted to make further and fur- 
ther inroads upon the job of public 
transportation without any real prov- 





World’s largest inertia dynamometer 
for testing full-scale railroad wheels is 
shown at new installation in U.S. 
Steel’s Applied Research Laboratory, 
Monroeville, Pa. Using 450-hp mill- 
type electric motor, device will be used 
in developing wheels of improved 
composition and mechanical design. 


able advantage to the economy, 
nothing but slow death can result 
to common carriers.” 

This view was expressed last week 
by ICC Chairman Anthony Arpaia 
in a speech at the annual meeting 
of the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association in Denver. 

The commissioner said there is 
“not even the semblance of balance” 
between public carriers on the one 
hand, and unregulated transporta- 
tion service on the other. 

Underlying Issue—He assailed 
common carriers for their attempts 
to bring about changes in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act without giving 
perspective “to the real underlying 
issue.” 

“Carrier witnesses [in 1956 Con- 
gressional hearings] used a snail’s 
eye approach and urged a selfish and 
narrow solution to their own particu- 
lar problem,” Mr. Arpaia declared. 
“There was much talk of the shifting 
percentages of traffic between the 
different modes of regulated trans- 
portation, but no emphasis on the 
shift of traffic between regulated and 
unregulated carriers.” 

Commissioner Arpaia told the 
Short Line group that the ICC 
“wholeheartedly endorses” the major 
premise in proposed legislation for 
implementing the President’s Cabinet 
Committee Report. This premise, he 
said, is that common carriage is 


the “hard core of our transporta- 
tion system.” 

“The commission cannot support 

the apparent theory that this 
hard core of transportation can be 
made secure by abetting the eventual 
destruction of regulated carriers 
through the removal of restraints on 
corrosive practices between them,” 
he added. 

A Missed Bet?—Mr. Arpaia 
thinks common carriers overlooked 
an opportunity to educate the gen- 
eral public on the real transportation 
problem by not pointing up, during 
hearings in Congress, the phenome- 
non and reasons for the shift in 
trafic to unregulated carriers. 

“In fussing among themselves 
over something which is becoming 
less and less substantial and valu- 
able, common carriers served to con- 
fuse the layman since the discussion 
involved complicated formulas and 
legalistic terminology,” he declared. 

“In fact, some told me that the 
entire proceedings appeared to be 
synthetic and captious. In substance 
the reaction was: Here we have rail- 
roads physically unable to handle 
the volume of business presently 
offered to them, insisting on higher 
rates through repeated requests for 
increases, now contending that they 
are the victims of law which does 
not permit them to lower their rates 
for the ‘benefit of the public’. No 
witness, public or otherwise, said 
rates are too high, are discrimina- 
tory, are unfair in any way, or that 
(Continued on page 10) 
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RAILWAY MARKET OUTLOOK THIS WEEK 


qd RAILWAY AGE Work eee Page 


Carloadings Up.—Loz 
levenue freight in the oie en 
ptember 22 totaled 822,255 ¢ 
ne Association of American 
roads announced on September 
Phis was an increase of 1,589 
r 0.2%, compared with the previol 
beck; an increase of 8,535 cars, ¢ 

1.0% with the corresponding 


aa 


st year; and an increase of 112,0 


pars, or 15.8%, compared with 
iquivalent 1954 week. 


Loadings of revenue freight 4 
the week ended September 15 totale 


20,666 cars; the summary, compil 


y the Car Service Division, AAB 


follows: 
REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


For the week ended Saturday, September 15° 


1956 1955 
126,482 
154,524 


64,530 
131,782 
45,200 





65,322 
398,730 
817,234 


701,992 
789,722 





total, 3 
- «. 26,524,198 26,298,117 23,843, 5 


In Canada.—Carloadings for 


en-day period ended September | 


totaled 80,744 cars, compared 

145,640 cars for the previous ten-da 

period, according to the Domini 

Bureau of Statistics. 4 
Cars Rec'd fra 
Loaded onnecti 

Totals for Coneda: 

“September 7. 1956 80,744 

| September 7, 1955 75,810 

' go 

E Sestenher ?, 

| September 7, 1985 eater 
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775,701 6786 


Revenue Total C . 


New Equipment 
FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 


& Central of Georgia.—Plans purchase of 250 covered hopper 
cars at approximate cost of $2,250,000 for delivery in August 1957. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

& Boston « Maine—Has ordered 50 all-purpose 1,750-hp diesel- 
electric locomotives at approximate total cost of $9 million: builder 
was not immeditaely identified. 


& Argentina—This country’s State Railways have ordered 25 


1,980-hp diesel-electric road locomotives from International General 
Electric Company; cost $5,500,000. 


> Installations Up Sharply—AAR reports new locomotive units 
installed by Class I roads in first eight months of 1956 totaled 1,032 
(all diesel-electrics), compared with 701 (691 diesel-electrics and 
10 electrics), in comparable 1955 period; August installations alone 
totaled 127 (all diesel-electrics), compared with 120 in July and 
31 in August 1955; units on order September 1 for Class I roads 
totaled 739 (712 diesel-electrics, 15 gas turbine-electrics, 12 elec- 
trics), compared with 704 units (692 diesel-electrics, 12 electr'cs), 
on order September 1, 1955. 


PASSENGER.TRAIN CARS 


& Chicago Transit Authority.—Announced that St. Louis Car 
Company will convert 70 PCC-type streetcars to rapid transit cars: 
CTA has changed design of cars to permit installation of air condi- 
tioning equipment if experiments prove feasible. 


Maintenance Expenditures 


& Six Months’ Expenditures Up 9.5%.—Expenditures by Class | 
roads for maintenance of equipment, way and structures were $147 
million higher in first six months of 1956 than in first half of 1955. 
according to ICC Bureau of Transport Economics & Statistics report 


summarized below. 

6 Mo. ‘56 6 Mo. ‘55 > Change 
Maintenance of Way & Structures $703,276,314 $653,218,482 + 7.7 
Maintenance of Equipment 959,146,080 862,041,722 +11.3 
Totals $1,662,422,394 $1,515,260,204 + 9.5 


June ‘56 June ‘55 % Change 
Maintenance of Way & Structures $129,227,829 $125,422,924 + 3.3 
Maintenance of Equipment ...................... ; 159,951,524 153,401,515 4+ 43 
Te ee cestieeensces | Qa, Ua SOD $278,824,439 + 3.8 


New Facilities 


& New York Central.—lIs selling 2.1 miles of right-of-way across 
. Lawrerce River between Roosevelttown, N.Y., and Cornwall, 
Ont., to U.S. and Canadian developers of seaway; with connection 
to main line thus interrupted, NYC will petition for authority to 
abandon 57-mile Ottawa & New York freight line from Cornwall to 


Ottawa. 





Continued from page 8) 
the country was suffering because of 
lack of sufficient transportation. No- 
body denied that there is ample com- 
elition between carriers; most car- 
riers claimed that there is too much. 
“T think the time has come when 
we should stop talking about a rail- 
road problem or a motor carrier 
or a water carrier problem. 
strictly 


problem 
There is no such thing. 
speaking. 

At the present moment, there is 
a public transportation problem. 
Regulated carriers should join forces 
not only in recognizing it but in do- 
ing something about it. The fact 
that all common carriers, in view of 
these conditions. cannot cooperate on 
these common problems, is uncom- 


non indeed.” he said. 


Battling Ghosts—When com- 
mon carriers compete on a fair basis, 
the result is better service and more 
reasonable rates, the commissioner 
said. More importantly, he added, 
they are competing against some- 
thing tangible and definite. But 
competing with unregulated carriers 
is like fighting a phantom—‘you 
can’t compete fairly with a service 
which has no obligation to the public 
and which does not make a contri- 
bution to the commendable _pur- 
poses of the National Transportation 
Policy.” 

Pointing to the present exemptions 
in the Interstate Commerce Act, 
especially for agricultural commodi- 
ties, Commissioner Arpaia ques- 
tioned whether the wide latitude 
which has been given to the exemp- 


tions by court interpretation “was 
ever anticipated by Congress.” 

“This is the part of the act which 
Congress should review,” he de- 
clared. 

“The exempt movement of agri- 
cultural commodities has constituted 
a chronic problem,” he said. “It has 
been growing like a cancer ever since 
the year 1935. The recent decision 
of the Supreme Court in the East 
Texas case has sharpened the im- 
portance of the subject. 

“This decision, which held that 
dressed poultry is an exempt agri- 
cultural commodity because it still 
retains a ‘continuing substantial 
identity’ as poultry, will, in my 
opinion, definitely impair the ability 
of public carriers to serve all the 
American people,” Mr. Arpaia said. 


Few Disapprove Cabinet Report Objectives 


That is stressed by Rothschild as he tells TAA institute that 


Administration does not insist bills now pending are the only 


way to implement recommendations 


Louis S. Rothschild, undersecre- 


tary of commerce for transporta- 


tion, said last week that pending 
bills to implement recommendations 


of President Eisenhower’s Cabinet 
Committee on Transport Policy and 
Organization were submitted to 


Congress only as “working tools.” He 





Sacramento Northern Opens Flood-Damaged Bridge 


This first train across the Sacramento 
Northern’s new Feather River bridge 
between Marysville, Cal., and Yuba 
City, marked completion of the last 
major construction project resulting 
from last winter’s floods. Left to right 
are: F. B. Whitman, president of the 
Western Pacific; H. W. Crook, mayor 
of Marysville; J. F. Henderson, mayor 


of Yuba City; and Rex T. Kearney, 
president of the SN. The new bridge, 
which cost about $1 million, is 1,820 
feet long, and consists of two 150-ft 
truss spans on reinforced concrete 
piers and 38 forty-ft spans of rein- 
forced concrete slabs, supported on 
concrete piles. It is eight feet higher 
than the former bridge. 


also said the Department of Com- 
merce, which submitted the bills, has 
made no pretense that their enact- 
ment is the “only way” to achieve 
the Cabinet Committee’s objectives. 

At the same time, Mr. Rothschild 
asserted that “few have challenged 
the correctness” of the cabinet 
group’s findings and “there is almost 
universal approval of our objec- 
tives.” His statements were made in 
a September 25 address in Kansas 
City, Mo., at the Mid-West Insti- 
tute of the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America. 

The pending bills, which are iden- 
tical, are H.R.6141, H.R.6142, and 
S.1920 on which Congress took no 
action at its 1956 session. The Cabi- 
net Committee was headed by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks. It made 
11 recommendations, including rate- 
freedom proposals favored by the 
railroads, and calls for a new decla- 
ration of National Transportation 
Policy, sharper definitions of private 
and contract carriage, repeal of the 
bulk commodity exemption applic- 
able to water carriers, and more ICC 
power over abandonments of intra- 
state rail services. 

“Blind adherence” to the pend- 
ing bills “would be as wanting in 
merit as is resistance to any change,” 
Mr. Rothschild said. Previously he 
had recalled how those opposing the 
bills had used the “‘let’s let well 
enough alone” argument. His an- 
swer was this: 
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“In transportation as in other hu- 
man endeavors complacence leads 
only to decadence. . . . The federal 
government should regulate the 
transportation industries to the ex- 
tent justified by broad public inter- 
est... . Regulation of transportation, 
however necessary, limits the appli- 
cation of our best skills under the 
American system of free enterprise. 
Accordingly, we must be sure that 
the imposed restrictions and obliga- 
tions are consistent with public in- 
terest—that is, imposed where need- 
ed but only to the extent necessary. 
Regulatory emphasis should be 
placed on stimulating real transpor- 
tation progress and not on harassing 
or interfering with carrier manage- 
ment. 


SP Installs Intercity 
Telephone Dialing 


The Southern Pacific has placed 
in service an extensive system of 
automatic telephones, including in- 
tercity dialing, in seven states. A 
total of 133 long-distance SP tele- 
phone lines lead from San Francisco 
headquarters to major offices in 32 
cities in California, Oregon, Nevada, 
Utah and Texas. Switchboards in 
these 32 cities provide dialing to 
other on-line installations. 

Inter-office dialing in the SP head- 
quarters building in San Francisco 
and at the Third Street Station is be- 
ing expanded to handle up to 2,500 
conversations simultaneously into 
and within the SP’s Bay area. 


Personnel Training Only 
Topic at AST&T Meeting 


The entire two-day program of the 
recent San Francisco meeting of the 
Society of Traffic and 
Transportation was devoted to the 
subject of training. 

D. J. Russell, Southern Pacific 
president, who stressed the impor- 
tance of recognizing that “people are 
individuals,” said it is managements’ 
responsibility to identify the abilities 
of individuals and to assess how the 
abilities might best be utilized 
within a company’s structure. Mr. 
Russell summarized the SP’s training 
policies and program and empha- 
sized that the art of business man- 
agement, one of our country’s great 
natural resources, is needed now 
more than ever to cope with the in- 


American 
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creased industrial tempo and accel- 
erated competition. 

F. B. Whitman, president of the 
Western Pacific, participating in a 
panel discussion about “building” 
transportation people, pointed out 


the necessity of creating among 
rank-and-file employees the desire to 
become managers. The WP, he said, 


searches hard to find promotable em- 
ployees within its own organization. 
Techniques used by his company in- 
clude various types of training plans, 
plus a program of training super- 
visors to instruct others. A system- 
wide lending library, with texts on 
competing industries, has been estab- 


lished on the WP. 


4th Quarter Loadings Seen Up 3.79% 


An increase of 3.7% in the num- 
ber of cars loaded with revenue 
freight in the fourth quarter of 1956 
compared with the same period in 
1955 has been estimated by the 13 
regional Shippers Advisory Boards. 

On the basis of the estimate, car- 
loadings of the 32 principal com- 
modities will be 7,833,255 cars in 
the fourth quarter, compared with 
7,554,001 in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1955. 

Each of the 13 boards estimated 





an increase for the fourth quarter 
of 1956 compared with the same 
period last year. 

The boards expect an increase in 
the fourth quarter of 1956 compared 
with the same period in 1955 in the 
loading of 24 and a decrease in 8 of 
the commodities listed. 

The tabulation below shows actual 
loadings for each district in the 
fourth quarter of 1955, estimated 
loadings for the fourth quarter of 
1956, and percentage of change: 


Shippers Advisor Actual Loadings Estimated Loadings Per Cent 

"Reords Fourth Quarter, 1955 Fourth Quarter, 1956 Increase 
New England ..........--+.- 114,859 115,496 0.6 
Atlantic Slates .......- e608 766,172 794,660 3.7 
ON PES rere 877,108 918,184 47 
en tds wath oss chase 1,047,631 1,070,808 2.2 
DEE © Wed wo terns vos ake cte 924,245 971,134 5.1 
Great Lakes . 576,922 615,070 6.6 
Central Western cet 272,976 284,459 4.2 
ast, Eee ace eee , 854,954 892,150 4.4 
DESTIN. Sh bis « sivetind dno Mabe 572,453 598,459 4.5 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas ....... ‘ 343,642 350,893 2.1 
DD <A cave pets Scdewes 539,593 550,741 2.1 
Pacific Coast SUR SO 399,238 403,583 1.1 
Pacific Northwest ............ 264,208 267,578 1.3 
Total 7,554,001 7,833,255 3.7 


RR Future Is Keyed to Capital 


“Large capital investment is going 
to play a role of unparalleled im- 
portance if railway transport is to 
play its proper part in the economic 
life of our two countries,” Canadian 
Pacific President N. R. Crump told 
the AAR Treasury Division Septem- 
ber 18 at Quebec. 

The need for money is “inexor- 
ably suggested,” Mr. Crump said, by 
“economic growth, competition and 
technological change for the railway 
industry.” 

A. R. Seder, vice-president, fi- 
nance, accounting, taxation and valu- 
ation department, AAR, suggested 
wider use of annual reports and 
stockholder meetings for public rela- 
tions purposes. 

Additionally, he said railroad em- 
ployees should be included in any 
public relations program because: 
“the more [the employee] is brought 


into the confidence of his company, 
the more he learns about its stand- 
ing, its broad policies, its position 
in the industry, its plans for the fu- 
ture, the more self-respect and genu- 
ine interest he will bring to his job.” 
the by- 
railroad and every 
if railroads are 
to capitalize on their “mass produc- 
tion characteristics,’ Modern Rail- 
roads Editor Frank Richter told the 
He noted “an upsurge 


“Service must become 
word of every 


railroad employee” 


convention. 
of intense development, improve- 
ment, betterment, among railroads” 
that is making railroading a “faster 
moving, more competitive, service- 
conscious industry.” 

New officers of the division are: 
chairman, W. J. Wall, treasurer, 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; and. vice-chair- 
man, M. G. Mitchell. treasurer, Cot- 


ton Belt. 












Something New on the “Twentieth Century” 


Above are two of the “Girls of the 
Century” who recently replaced tra- 
ditional male secretaries on the New 
York Central’s famous New York-Chi- 
cago train. The girls are all single, in 


their early 20’s, are all college edu- 
cated, have had previous business 
experience, and took an intensive six- 
weeks’ training course in all aspects 
of railroading. 





Cast Iron Wheel Ban Approved 


Cast iron wheels will be prohibited 
on cars built new or rebuilt after 
January 1, 1958. Owners of over 
93% of the revenue freight car fleet 
voted approval for the ban in a letter 
ballot on interchange rule revisions 
proposed by the AAR Mechanical 
Division’s arbitration committee. 

Another winning ap- 
proval permits group billing for car 


proposal 


repairs by railroads that want to use 


the method. AAR member roads also 
voted to make mandatory a mini- 
mum clearance of 234-in. from the 
top of the rail to the lowest part of 
the car body or truck, an increase of 
14-in. from the previous minimum. 

To facilitate classification and 
handling of gondola cars, AAR mem- 
bers will be required to stencil a 
circled “W” symbol on the sides of 
cars with wooden floors. 


Coach-Sleeper Service Available Soon 


Union Pacific and the Milwaukee 
have announced that coach-sleepers 
will be added to the “City of Denver” 


Coach-sleeper service, a new con- 
cept in accommodations for over- 
night rail passengers, is scheduled to 
begin this month between Chicago- 
Denver-Colorado Springs. 

Burlington’s new Budd-built, Vista- 
Dome “Denver Zephyr” will enter 
service October 28. Its 13-car con- 
all-new 


sist will include the first 


coach-sleepers. 


October 8 for a temporary six 
months trial. Two 21 -roomette 
streamlined sleeping cars have been 
reequipped for the new service. The 
former roomette cars, among other 
things, have had their carpeting re- 
moved and shoe lockers sealed. 


With introduction of its new 
“Denver Zephyr,” through Chicago- 
Colorado Springs service will be in- 
augurated by the Burlington. The 
“Zephyr” will leave Chicago at 5:00 
p-m., arrive in Denver at 8:30 a.m. 
and Colorado Springs at 10:45 a.m. 
Eastbound it will leave Colorado 
Springs at 1:10 p.m. and Denver at 
4:00 p.m. 

Between Denver and Colorado 
Springs, at least for the winter 
months, the “Zephyr” equipment will 
be attached to the DRG&W’s “Royal 
Gorge.” 

Coach-sleepers on both the 
“Zephyr” and “City of Denver” 
will be operated by the Pullman Com- 
pany. A single coach-sleeper room 
will cost $7.50 plus tax, in addition 
to the coach fare, on either train 
for the over-night run. The Burling- 
ton will offer double rooms at $13.50. 

Each new “Zephyr” will carry 
Vista-Dome coaches, Slumber- 
coaches, a Vista-Dome buffet lounge 
car, a dining car, all-room sleeping 
cars, and a Vista-Dome parlor-lounge 
car. 


FRP Announces Names 
Of Fellowship Winners 


Checks for $1,000 to cover a year 
of advanced study at an accredited 
university have been sent to each of 
the three winners of this year’s Fed- 
eration for Railway Progress fellow- 
ships, James G. Lyne, FRP chair- 
man and editor of Railway Age, an- 
nounced last week. 

Winners of the fellowships are 
Edmund F. Stark, Jr., a Chesapeake 
& Ohio chief inspector of shops; 
Richard L. Anderson, a chief file 
clerk on the Pennsylvania; and Wil- 
liam L. Dorey, a Great Northern 
trainmaster. 


Katy Combines 
Three Divisions 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas has an- 
nounced consolidation of its three 
Texas operating divisions—head- 
quartered at Denison, Tex., Smith- 
ville and Wichita Falls—into a new 
Southern Division with headquarters 
at Waco, Tex. 

Raymond B. George, superinten- 
dent of the North Texas Division, 
will be the new superintendent of the 
Southern Division, with jurisdiction 
over all Katy lines in Texas. The 
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Katy also has established a new as- 
sistant auditor’s office at Denison. 
The auditing forces, formerly a part 
of the district superintendent’s staff 
at Smithville, are being transferred 
to Denison. 

The entire Katy system is now op- 
erated in two divisions. All terri- 
tory north of Texas was merged into 
one Northern Division with head- 
quarters at Parsons, Kan., in 1954. 


Mediation Board Enters 
More Labor Cases 


Services of the National Mediation 
Board have been invoked following 
a deadlock in negotiations between 
the railroads and three labor groups 
in Chicago (Railway Age, Sept. 24, 
p. 11). 

Wage talks broke down with 11 
non-operating unions on September 
25, and with the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America on 
September 21. Mediation sessions 
in these cases begin early this week. 

Also scheduled to get underway 
are mediation talks with the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ginemen. Negotiations were reported 
deadlocked in last week’s Railway 


Age. 





PRAISE FOR A CHANGE — 
AND FROM A SENATOR! 


“All too often we never get around 
to saying ‘thanks’ for a job well done 
when the situation presents itself,’’ 
Senator Frank Carlson, Republican of 
Kansas, has written in a letter to the 
AAR. 

“That is just what I would like to 
say,” he added, in commending the 
railroads for their handling of the 
winter wheat crop in the southwest 
region. 

The Senator said he had not re- 
ceived even one “letter of complaint 
regarding box car shortage during the 
wheat harvest in Kansas.” 

This despite a total winter wheat 
crop in the southwest of 367,000,000 
bushels — 57,000,000 more than in 
1955, according to AAR Car Service 
Division Chairman Arthur H. Gass. 
Mr. Gass said that, although about the 
same number of freight cars were 
used this year as last, advance plan- 
ning by the railroads and the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 
in taking care of “old” grain transfer 
movements before the impact of the 
new harvest, made the successful win- 
ter wheat movement possible. 
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Demurrage Hearing Put Off Again 


Public hearing on the proposed in- 
crease in demurrage charges has 
now been set by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for November 19 
in Washington, D. C. 

The hearing, originally scheduled 
for October 15, was first postponed 
until November 6, which would have 
put it on election day. The further 
postponement was ordered by the 
commission last week. 

The proposed increases would 
raise demurrage rates to $4 for each 
of the first two days after the free- 
time, $7 for each of the next two 
chargeable days, and $10 per day 
thereafter. Proposed rules changes 
would reduce, from four to two, the 
number of credits usable to offset 
debits under average agreements. 
And Saturdays, Sundays and _ holi- 
days would be charged against 
straight-plan cars as they are now 
charged against average-agreement 
cars, i.e., unless they occur prior to 
or during free time. 

Meanwhile, the railroads’ petition 
for vacation of the order which sus- 
pended the increases until next 
March 31 has been filed. The order 
was issued by Division 2, and the 
railroad plea is that it be set aside 
by the entire commission. The peti- 
tion is opposed by numerous shipper 
interests, including the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League. 

The railroad petition contends 
that the increases are proposed “in 
an effort to alleviate, in some meas- 
ure, car shortages,” and with the 
“firm conviction” that they will 
“bring about greater utilization and 
availability of freight cars.” It calls 
attention to recent increases in car 
shortages, to the approach of the 
season of peak traffic, and to figures 
indicating that car detention beyond 
free time has been increasing. 

Under such circumstances, it is 
argued, suspension of the tariff “can 
have but adverse effect on the utiliza- 
tion and availability of freight cars 
and on car shortages.” The petition 
also emphasizes that the carriers 
seek no relief from the commission’s 
investigation of the higher charges. 
It says they “welcome” the inquiry 
as an “opportunity” to “lay this en- 
tire matter before the commission.” 

The answer of the NIT League 
says that “rarely has there been a 
suspension order hailed with more 
general shipper approval and satis- 


faction.”” The League hastens to add 
that shippers are interested in an 
adequate car supply, but they are 
“persuaded” that the proposals un- 
der suspension “are not helpful to 
the desired results and would penal- 
ize consignors and consignees on in- 
numerable occasions where unload- 
ing delays are the result of railroad 
infirmity or inefficiency for which 
the shippers should not be punished 
and the penalty demurrage would af- 
ford no deterrent or corrective 
measure.” 

Lifting of the suspension, the 
League presentation also says, would 
give the railroads the higher charges 
under conditions where “selfishly 
they will have no incentive for an 
early determination” of their reason- 
ableness and lawfulness. The League 
concedes that the car situation is 
(Continued on page 16) 





For Oldest Railway Age 


Joe W. Kizzia (right), western editor 
of Railway Age, presents a $100 check 
to Robert S. Auten, assistant patent 
counsel, Law Department, Association 
of American Railroads, at Chicago, 
first prize winner in the Railway Age 


Centennial Awards contest for the 
holder of the oldest dated copy of the 
magazine, which is celebrating its cen- 
tennial this year. Mr. Auten won his 
prize for uncovering in his office a 
copy of the Railroad Gazette—a direct 
ancestor of Railway Age—bearing the 
date January 2, 1875. Winner of the 
second prize of $50 is Claude A. 
Hughes, trainmaster, Missouri Pacific, 
at Nevada, Mo., who has in his posses- 
sion a personal copy of the Railroad 


Gazette dated December 25, 1875. 








Something New on the “Twentieth Century” 


Above are two of the “Girls of the 
Century” who recently replaced tra- 
ditional male secretaries on the New 
York Central’s famous New York-Chi- 
cago train. The girls are all single, in 


their early 20’s, are all college edu- 
eated, have had previous business 
experience, and took an intensive six- 
weeks’ training course in all aspects 
of railroading. 





Cast Iron Wheel Ban Approved 


Cast iron wheels will be prohibited 
on cars built new or rebuilt after 
January 1, 1958. Owners of over 
93% of the revenue freight car fleet 
voted approval for the ban in a letter 
ballot on interchange rule revisions 
proposed by the AAR Mechanical 
Division’s arbitration committee. 

Another proposal winning  ap- 
proval permits group billing for car 
repairs by railroads that want to use 


the method. AAR member roads also 
voted to make mandatory a mini- 
mum clearance of 2%4-in. from the 
top of the rail to the lowest part of 
the car body or truck, an increase of 
14-in. from the previous minimum. 

To facilitate classification and 
handling of gondola cars, AAR mem- 
bers will be required to stencil a 
circled “W” symbol on the sides of 
cars with wooden floors. 


Coach-Sleeper Service Available Soon 


Union Pacific and the Milwaukee 
have announced that coach-sleepers 
will be added to the “City of Denver” 


Coach-sleeper service, a new con- 
cept in accommodations for over- 
night rail passengers, is scheduled to 
begin this month between Chicago- 
Denver-Colorado Springs. 

Burlington’s new Budd-built, Vista- 
Dome “Denver Zephyr” will enter 
service October 28. Its 13-car con- 
all-new 


sist will include the first 


coach-sleepers. 


October 8 for a temporary six 
months trial. Two 21 -roomette 
streamlined sleeping cars have been 
reequipped for the new service. The 
former roomette cars, among other 
things, have had their carpeting re- 
moved and shoe lockers sealed. 


With introduction of its new 
“Denver Zephyr,” through Chicago- 
Colorado Springs service will be in- 
augurated by the Burlington. The 
“Zephyr” will leave Chicago at 5:00 
p-m., arrive in Denver at 8:30 a.m. 
and Colorado Springs at 10:45 a.m. 
Eastbound it will leave Colorado 
Springs at 1:10 p.m. and Denver at 
4:00 p.m. 

Between Denver and Colorado 
Springs, at least for the winter 
months, the “Zephyr” equipment will 
be attached to the DRG&W’s “Royal 
Gorge.” 

Coach-sleepers on both the 
“Zephyr” and “City of Denver” 
will be operated by the Pullman Com- 
pany. A single coach-sleeper room 
will cost $7.50 plus tax, in addition 
to the coach fare, on either train 
for the over-night run. The Burling- 
ton will offer double rooms at $13.50. 

Each new “Zephyr” will carry 
Vista-Dome coaches, Slumber- 
coaches, a Vista-Dome buffet lounge 
car, a dining car, all-room sleeping 
cars, and a Vista-Dome parlor-lounge 
car. 


FRP Announces Names 
Of Fellowship Winners 


Checks for $1,000 to cover a year 
of advanced study at an accredited 
university have been sent to each of 
the three winners of this year’s Fed- 
eration for Railway Progress fellow- 
ships, James G. Lyne, FRP chair- 
man and editor of Railway Age, an- 
nounced last week. 

Winners of the fellowships are 
Edmund F. Stark, Jr., a Chesapeake 
& Ohio chief inspector of shops; 
Richard L. Anderson, a chief file 
clerk on the Pennsylvania; and Wil- 
liam L. Dorey, a Great Northern 
trainmaster. 


Katy Combines 
Three Divisions 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas has an- 
nounced consolidation of its three 
Texas operating divisions—head- 
quartered at Denison, Tex., Smith- 
ville and Wichita Falls—into a new 
Southern Division with headquarters 
at Waco, Tex. 

Raymond B. George, superinten- 
dent of the North Texas Division, 
will be the new superintendent of the 
Southern Division, with jurisdiction 
over all Katy lines in Texas. The 
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Katy also has established a new as- 
sistant auditor’s office at Denison. 
The auditing forces, formerly a part 
of the district superintendent’s staff 
at Smithville, are being transferred 
to Denison. 

The entire Katy system is now op- 
erated in two divisions. ll terri- 
tory north ef Texas was merged into 
one Northern Division with head- 
quarters at Parsons, Kan., in 1954. 


Mediation Board Enters 
More Labor Cases 


Services of the National Mediation 
Board have been invoked following 
a deadlock in negotiations between 
the railroads and three labor groups 
in Chicago (Railway Age, Sept. 24, 
p. 11). 

Wage talks broke down with 11 
non-operating unions on September 
25, and with the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America on 
September 21. Mediation sessions 
in these cases begin early this week. 

Also scheduled to get underway 
are mediation talks with the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ginemen. Negotiations were reported 
deadlocked in last week’s Railway 
Age. 





PRAISE FOR A CHANGE — 
AND FROM A SENATOR! 


“All too often we never get around 
to saying ‘thanks’ for a job well done 
when the situation presents itself,” 
Senator Frank Carlson, Republican of 
Kansas, has written in a letter to the 
AAR. 

“That is just what I would like to 
say,” he added, in commending the 
railroads for their handling of the 
winter wheat crop in the southwest 
region. 

The Senator said he had not re- 
ceived even one “letter of complaint 
regarding box car shortage during the 
wheat harvest in Kansas.” 

This despite a total winter wheat 
crop in the southwest of 367,000,000 
bushels — 57,000,000 more than in 
1955, according to AAR Car Service 
Division Chairman Arthur H. Gass. 
Mr. Gass said that, although about the 
same number of freight cars were 
used this year as last, advance plan- 
ning by the railroads and the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 
in taking care of “old” grain transfer 
movements before the impact of the 
new harvest, made the successful win- 
ter wheat movement possible. 
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Demurrage Hearing Put Off Again 


Public hearing on the proposed in- 
crease in demurrage charges has 
now been set by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for November 19 
in Washington, D. C. 

The hearing, originally scheduled 
for October 15, was first postponed 
until November 6, which would have 
put it on election day. The further 
postponement was ordered by the 
commission last week. 

The proposed increases would 
raise demurrage rates to $4 for each 
of the first two days after the free- 
time, $7 for each of the next two 
chargeable days, and $10 per day 
thereafter. Proposed rules changes 
would reduce, from four to two, the 
number of credits usable to offset 
debits under average agreements. 
And Saturdays, Sundays and _holi- 
days would be charged against 
straight-plan cars as they are now 
charged against average-agreement 
cars, i.e., unless they occur prior to 
or during free time. 

Meanwhile, the railroads’ petition 
for vacation of the order which sus- 
pended the increases until next 
March 31 has been filed. The order 
was issued by Division 2, and the 
railroad plea is that it be set aside 
by the entire commission. The peti- 
tion is opposed by numerous shipper 
interests, including the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League. 

The railroad petition contends 
that the increases are proposed “in 
an effort to alleviate, in some meas- 
ure, car shortages,” and with the 
“firm conviction” that they will 
“bring about greater utilization and 
availability of freight cars.” It calls 
attention to recent increases in car 
shortages, to the approach of the 
season of peak traffic, and to figures 
indicating that car detention beyond 
free time has been increasing. 

Under such circumstances, it is 
argued, suspension of the tariff “can 
have but adverse effect on the utiliza- 
tion and availability of freight cars 
and on car shortages.” The petition 
also emphasizes that the carriers 
seek no relief from the commission’s 
investigation of the higher charges. 
It says they “welcome” the inquiry 
as an “opportunity” to “lay this en- 
tire matter before the commission.” 

The answer of the NIT League 
says that “rarely has there been a 
suspension order hailed with more 
general shipper approval and satis- 


faction.” The League hastens to add 
that shippers are interested in an 
adequate car supply, but they are 
“persuaded” that the proposals un- 
der suspension “are not helpful to 
the desired results and would penal- 
ize consignors and consignees on in- 
numerable occasions where unload- 
ing delays are the result of railroad 
infirmity or inefficiency for which 
the shippers should not be punished 
and the penalty demurrage would af- 
ford no deterrent or corrective 
measure.” 

Lifting of the 
League presentation also says, would 
give the railroads the higher charges 
under conditions where “selfishly 
they will have no incentive for an 
early determination” of their reason- 
ableness and lawfulness. The League 
concedes that the car situation is 
(Continued on page 16) 


suspension, the 





For Oldest Railway Age 


Joe W. Kizzia (right), western editor 
of Railway Age, presents a $100 check 
to Robert S. Auten, assistant patent 
counsel, Law Department, Association 
of American Railroads, at Chicago, 
first prize winner in the Railway Age 


Centennial Awards contest for the 
holder of the oldest dated copy of the 
magazine, which is celebrating its cen- 
tennial this year. Mr. Auten won his 
prize for uncovering in his office a 
copy of the Railroad Gazette—a direct 
ancestor of Railway Age—hearing the 
date January 2, 1875. Winner of the 
second prize of $50 is Claude A. 
Hughes, trainmaster, Missouri Pacific, 
at Nevada, Mo., who has in his posses- 
sion a personal copy of the Railroad 


Gazette dated December 25, 1875. 





"Vears of lowest downtime 


back preference for schedule-beating 


International Equipment... 





Foreman Milton D. Peterson and 
Supt. H. L. Radandt beside one 
of Radandt’s new Payscrapers. 


Approximately 2 million cu. yds. of 
excavation and borrow are required for 
this relocation and regrading job be- 
tween Ojibwa and Ladysmith, Wisconsin 
—involves clearing, grading, culverts, and 
sand gravel fill up to base course. 

Cuts as deep as 21 feet are required— 
and one 32-foot fill is necessary, because 
of a 22-foot deep marsh excavation, to 
base new road on firm footing. 

A 12-unit International prime mover 
fleet — pushers, dozers, rubber-tired 
Payscrapers®, and crawler-scraper team 
—is what Contractor H. F. Radandt, Inc., 
banks on to “wind ’er up? ahead of the 
Wisconsin winter, with a profit! 

“Have been using International crawl- 
ers since 1946; states Supt. H. L. 
Radandt, for the contracting firm. “Pres- 
ently we have nine International crawl- 


ers and three Payscrapers in the fleet. 
Years of actual operation have proven 
International equipment had given us 
good service with lowest downtime. 
We do all our own repair work, and 
International design is simple to work 


” 


on. 
For every maintenance-of-way job— 
Prove how exclusive Planet Power steer- 
ing with full-time live power on both 
tracks, plus finger-tip operating ease, 
give the TD-24 exclusive production- 
boosting advantages! Compare capacity 
of new bonus-powered International 
equipment to anything else on tracks or 
wheels. Speed every maintenance-of-way 
job...daylight curves, relocate old or 
build new road beds, reduce grades, 
clean ditches, improve drainage... 
quickly repair washouts and slides. 








Dumping of the new 75 
Payscraper takes only 10 
seconds. Higher apron 
lift, and bigger apron 
opening assure new 
dumping speed and posi- 
tive load ejection. The 
new Payscraper’s high 
horsepower - to - capacity 
ratio permits rapid accel- 
eration to 24 mph top 
speed —a big yardage- 
booster! 


The three Payscrapers 
in the Radandt fleet aver- 
age 2200 cu. yds. per 10 
hours—on a 6300 lineal- 
foot round trip. “The new 
‘75’ has matched engine 
power to deliver the pay- 
load fast, and flotation 
to take roughest cut or 
haul-road conditions)’ 
adds Mr. Radandt. 


This torque-converter 
TD-24 is one of three s 
International crawlers 

ye : towing scrapers on the 

The new design 75 Payscraper bow! job—hauling up to 1000 

loads and unloads, fast and easy,’ declares lineal feet one way. With 


Supt. Radandt. “Estimated average load: 18 200 net engine hp and 


” . : . full-time traction power 
ay yards.’ Here, loading time with TD-24 
‘ides sas sls 7 B on both tracks with Planet 


as pusher, the 75 heap-loads in 45-60 Power steering, this outfit 
seconds, in silt-sand-gravel mixture! hauls fill dirt into one of 
the 22-ft. deep cuts. 


Another TD-24 — a vet- 

—by H. FE Radandt, Inc eran in the Radandt fleet 

7 aed —spreads and compacts 

fill dirt on one of the 

marsh-excavated spots. 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin For jobs like this, there 

are 42 new blades in the 

International line to fit 

your conditions, and 

: : match new bonus-pow- 

See your nearby International Construction oxad interactional crew: 
Equipment Distributor for a demonstration of ers. 

your best buy in off-track maintenance 


equipment! 


Wm INTERNATIONAL 
fy Construction Equipment — 


HARVESTER 


| 
| 














WHO ARE THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY'S “REAL FRIENDS’? 


“In considering prospects for equi- 
table opportunity for the railway in- 
dustry in the future, the planks in the 
platforms adopted by the two [ politi- 
cal] parties at their recent conventions 
are of interest. They are very much 
alike and follow the usual rosy lines 
of promise that can be expected of 
such documents. The encouragement 
for further development of highway, 
airway and waterway industries, with 
specific promise to the aviation indus- 
try, is somewhat conspicuous, par- 
ticularly in one of the platforms. Both 
parties were noticeably silent on the 
present or future of the railways, 
which form the nation’s basic essential 
form of transport. 

“It is obvious that we must create 
the climate of opportunity necessary 
to the future welfare of our industry. 


What is needed is possible only 


through the administrative and legis- 
lative branches of the Federal and 
state governments. This quest might 
be called Operation Bootstrap, and I 
suggest that a proper way to launch 
it is to begin determining just who 


are the real friends of the railway 
industry among those who are seeking 
public office this fall and later. 

“The attitude on transportation as 
expressed in the platforms should be 
studied by everyone who has a railway 
job and is interested in the future of 
his industry. Candidates and party 
representatives should be carefully 
queried about their stand on matters 
affecting the industry. The time is 
now. 

“The story is a complicated one, 
but one that must be put across to 
the public. Once this is accomplished, 
the deep seated sense of fair play in- 
herent in the American people will 
be translated into action by govern- 
ment officials so that all transporta- 
tion agencies, including railways, will 
have a fair shake. When that day 
comes, railways can hold their own 
with competitors and you will have 
funds to keep your work on the level 
it should be kept.”—John M. Budd, 
president, Great Northern, at the recent 
meeting of the Car Department Officers’ 
Association. 





Railroading 





(Continued from page 13) 
“indeed grave” and “worsening.” 
and it notes that shippers are becom- 
ing “more insistent on something 
being done.” It adds, however, that 
the shippers are “against the doing 
of something unjust, and which is 
undesirable because not really prom- 
ising of desired results.” 


Trailership Operator 
Expands on East Coast 


Extension of port-to-port service 
to link Philadelphia and New York 
with the company’s main terminal at 
Jacksonville, Fla., has been an- 
nounced by TMT Trailer Ferry. 

While no railroad cars are han- 
died in this operation, TMT points 
out that extension of rail piggyback 
service into Jacksonville will make 
possible an entirely new form of 
rail-ship service. Outbound trailers 
would move directly from rail cars 
to shipboard. 











Pride in Safety 


Of the incidental jobs that have 
come my way, none gives me more 
satisfaction than that with the Harri- 
man Award Committee—where, each 
September, through the generosity of 
the Harriman brothers, recognition is 
given to the railroads with outstanding 
safety records for the preceding year. 

The most gratifying part of the op- 
eration is the interest railroad people 
show in these awards; and the demon- 
stration that recipients give of their 
appreciation of tangible evidence that 
they have conducted their operations 
so safely. It is quite usual for the 
winners, not only of the gold medals, 
but also of the certificates of commen- 
dation, to be represented by chief 
executives and other top officers. 

For example, at the recent award 
presentation the presidents of 9 out 
of 14 of the companies winning 
awards were on hand in person—viz., 
W. C. Beaman, C. McD. Davis, W. A. 
Grotz, R. I. Huyler, G. A. MacNa- 


mara, F. W. Okie, W. T. Rice, J. M. 


Symes, and F. J. Voss— 


and most of 


After Hours 





by Editor, 
James G. Railway 
Lyne Age 





them with an entourage of their as- 
sociates. 

With the interest that most rail- 
road organizations show in safety, 
“from the top down, it’s not much won- 
der that the record keeps on improv- 
ing year after year. 


A Race Apart? 


In France there has been published 
annually for a number of years a 
railroad yearbodk—which contains 
not only a summary of the past year’s 
performance, but a number of timely 
essays on transportation subjects. 
The leading essay is usually written 
by a man of outstanding fame in 
contemporary literature. 















The essayist for the 1956 yearbook 
is Daniel-Rops, a member of the 
French Academy. He puts forward 
the theme that railroaders are a dif- 
ferent kind of people from employees 
of other industry. Many of them— 
even far down in the ranks—work 
without immediate supervision, and 
occupy. positions where the lives of 
many people depend on them. From 
this unusual situation, Daniel-Rop- 
asserts, railroaders have develope: 
some highly estimable qualities, to 
wit: 

They accept responsibility. They 

voluntarily cooperate with each 

other as a team. And they have 

a sense of fidelity to tradition. 


Daniel-Rops observes that these 
qualities give railroaders pride in 
their work—but that pride is no sin 
when its result is to cause people to 
set higher standards for their own 
conduct. 


I suspect Monsieur Daniel-Rops 


has got something here—and that 
his observations apply to railroaders 
in countries other than France. What 
do you think? 
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Above left: service-worn hopper car ready for dismantling by oxy-acetylene torches. Above right: double-head 
UnionMELT welding machine joins stakes to side plates in fabrication of new car sides. 


Saved _| 393 tons oF STEEL 


By using UNionmett welding to fabricate 


new sides for 3,477 service-worn hopper 


cars, the Reading Company effected a 
steel saving worth $62,000. 


High speed, deep penetrating Unionmett welding made 
it possible to eliminate lap-joint construction in the hopper 
car sides, and thereby reduced steel consumption approx- 
imately 226 lb. per car. 


Ready for years of additional service 
... this hopper car is one of 3,477 with 
new UL NIONMELT welded sides. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION SPEED 
} 


In addition, automatic Unionmett welding machines 
averaged welding speeds up to 45 in. per minute 
considerably faster than speeds possible by other fabri- 


cating methods. Completed welds are clean and sound. 


SIMILAR SAVINGS 

Using Untonmett welding, it is possible to save time and 
material in fabricating and reconstructing all types of 
rolling stock. Get detailed information on LinpE’s modern 
methods for joining metals . . . call your local LinpE 


representative today. 


RAILROAD DEPARTMENT 


Linde Air Products Company 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
New York 17, N. Y. 


30 East 42nd Street uC) 
Offices in Other Principal Cities 


In Canada: LINDE AiR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 


Supplying to railroads the complete line of 
welding and cutting materials and modern 
methods furnished for over forty years under 


this familiar symbol . . . 


“Linde,” “Unionmelt,” and “Oxweld” are trade-marks, and “Ribbonrail” is a service mark of 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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_NEW YORK 


CENTRAL 
SYSTEM 


e ee @ Yes! New Reflective Train Control System 


Safety standards up... maintenance costs 
lown for both large and small railroads! 
That’s why four more of the nation’s lead- 


g¢ railroads—are now installing new Reflec- 
tive Train Control (RTC) Systems with color- 
coded signs of “‘Scotchlite”’ Reflective Sheet- 
1g... the most recent control-system 
levelopment to help minimize the deadly 


PRODUCT OF 
RESEARCH 








How 4 more roads improve | 
new Reflective Train 








combination of darkness and high speeds. 

Here’s night-and-day, fair-and-foul-weather 
protection as never before known for your 
entire system. Speedboards, whistle posts, 
switch targets, every sign literally leaps to life 
in the approaching headlamp beam. Here’s 
brightness and clear visibility enabling swift 
nighttime recognition of sign shape, color, 
and message, as far as a half-mile away... 
even in the heaviest rain! 

What's more, here’s economical protection, 


MAKE ON-LINE REFLECTIVE TRAIN 
CONTROL SIGNS AND VIVID GRADE- 
CROSSING SIGNS EASILY AND ECO- 
NOMICALLY RIGHT IN YOUR OWN 
CENTRAL SIGN SHOP! 


Application of “‘Scotchlite” Reflective 
Sheeting to metal backing is accomplished 
in just eight minutes in this Southern Pacific 
shop with this easy-to-use 5’ x 12’ vacuum 
applicator. Control signs produced this way 
all exceed AAR signal section specifications. 
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on-line operating safety with 
Control sign systems! 








makes economical, 24-hour-a-day safety possible 





too. Durable signs of ‘Scotchlite” Reflective THESE MODERN ROADS NOW USE RTC 
Sheeting never need painting . . . last two to 
5 P 5 : Great Northern Seaboard Airline 

three times longer than ordinary signs. And ; ss age 
as ‘ia c ARE 3 « hi Minneapolis & St. Louis New York Central 
because they are mass produced by machine Sante Fe Chesapeake & Ohio 
in your own central sign shop still further Union Pacific Baltimore & Ohio 
oR are realized. ; Southern Pacific Milwaukee Road 

Why not learn more about the Reflective Beaver & Me Gande Chicago & North Western 
Train Control System with bright signs of Frisco Rock Island 
“Scotchlite’’ Sheeting now? Write today for Erie Monon 
full details. We'll also include complete infor- Southern Missouri Pacific 
mation on central sign shop economy. Duluth, Mesabi & Iron Range Texas & Pacif 


WIDE ANGLE FLAT-TOP” 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 





BRAND 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


13M 3 The terms “Scotchlite” and “Flat-Top” are registered trad ks of Mi sta Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, 
+ 

Ad 

* 

















* 


Ss 


Minn. General Export: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario 
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on guard against 
signal failures 
in St. Louis 


Any way you look at it, it’s a good investment 

to select Okonite cable for your signal, power 

ind control circuits. Installations like this in 

r +l of the Terminal Railroad Associa- 

f St. Louis have established performance 

cords which provide proof of Okonite cable’s 
liability and long service life. 


Okonite signal cable. 


rhe durability of Okonite signal cable is the 
result of: 


1. Manufacture by the strip-insulating process. 
This assures a full, uniform wall of insulation 
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Not soldiers on parade! Tip the page sideways 
for a familiar view. It’s a cable terminal board 
wired with Okonite signal cable—a rugged 
heat, moisture and weather-resistant cable 


used by more than 100 Class 1 railroads. 


free from “thin spots” that lead to premature 
failure. 


. Vulcanization under pressure in a metal mold. 
This mold permits a thorough, uniform curing 
of every foot of cable and makes a tough, 
dense insulation with better physical and elec- 
trical characteristics than can be produced by 
any other method. 


. Testing every foot of cable by applying the 
severest series of factory electrical tests in 
the industry. 


Invest for the safety of your system— specify 
Okonite cable. For detailed information about 
Okonite cables for railroad use, write for 
Bulletin RA-1078. Address: The Okonite 
Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 


es 


3132 
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Is There Need for 
A Transportation Census ? 


The census of transportation which the Bureau of 
the Census proposes to undertake (see last week’s issue, 
page 7) is a project of primary importance, both to the 
transportation industry and to the national welfare. Such 
a census would provide information of value, not only 
to private companies in the transportation business, but 
also to the governmental departments which spend 
billions of dollars annually in building and maintaining 
transportation plant (highways, air transport facilities, 
waterways). 

These expenditures are now being made without the 
guidance of specific knowledge, exactly as to what the 
nation’s total transportation job is. Surely it is good 
business to spend little more than $1 million—to collect 
the information needed to check the effectiveness of the 
annual expenditure of billions of public money. 


Nobody knows, now, with any degree of pre- 
cision, what the volume of traffic is, and where 
and how it is being moved. 


There is, indeed, only one thing wrong with this 
project for a transportation census. That is, that the 
data won’t be gathered until 1958; and that publication 
of the findings will not come until 1960. Four years is 
much too long to have to wait for such vitally important 
information—in the absence of which the transportation 
planning of both government and private companies 
(especially the railroads) will continue to proceed too 
largely by guesswork, as heretofore. 

It is our understanding that the Census Bureau is 
prepared to collect statistics which it believes to be in the 
public interest—in advance of, or in addition to, budget 
appropriations for the work—to the degree that private 
enterprise will defray the cost. The railroads have 
such an urgent need for more reliable and more complete 
information on the volume of movement of different 
categories of traffic by all forms of transportation that 
it would probably be good business for them to pay for 
compiling some data of this kind, right away, thus 
making the information available in 1957, not 1960. 

The data the transportation census would collect, 
analyze and interpret is that not now available in com- 
plete form from other sources. For example, just what 
is the total transportation service produced by each kind 
of carrier (rail, motor, air, water, ete.), including pri- 
vate carriers and others not reporting to the ICC? What 
commodities move by each kind of carrier—and how is 
the tonnage distributed into different mileage blocks? 
Such information is absolutely essential, if the railroads 
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and other common carriers are to know what the “poten- 
tial” traffic in each commodity is—so they can m2asure 
accurately their success (or lack of it) in getting “their 
share” of the total movement. 

There are many railroads whose traffic figures may 
look pretty favorable—possibly because their territories 
are growing so rapidly that a decline in the ratio of a 
certain commodity moving by rail may be hidden by an 
increase in the total tonnage. Such vitally significant 
factual information will never be available until com- 
plete data on “potential” are obtained. And, quite likely 
the Census Bureau is better equipped to get this informa- 
tion in the desired detail than any other government 
agency—for the simple reason that the bureau’s inter- 
ests are not limited to fractional areas of the transporta- 
tion business, but embrace the whole range. 

The Census Bureau’s plans for its surveys of trans- 
portation are set forth in a Commerce Department docu- 
ment entitled “Program for a Census of Transportation 
—a Report Submitted to the Secretary of Commerce, 
August 1956.” The price is 50 cents. Railroad people 
will quickly appreciate from reading this booklet how 
helpful and important this project will be. 


How's the Railway 
Progress Institute Doing? 


There is no association in or around the railroads 
which, basically, is better fitted to do an essential pro- 
motional job for the railroads, especially in the indus- 
trial community, than the Railway Progress Institute, 
successor to the Railway Business Association. 

As will be remembered, the RBA was recast into the 
new organization a little over a year ago—as the result 
of the determination of leading suppliers to increase 
the tempo and effectiveness of their promotional efforts 
in behalf of the railroads. The institute retained one 
of the country’s well-known practitioners in public rela- 
tions—a man fully experienced in railroad work—to 
serve as its full time manager. A sound program of 
useful activity has been adopted and is being pursued 
under the direction of an able and deeply committed 
executive committee. 

Only one thing is lacking for full effectiveness by RPI 
—and that is a larger membership by eligible suppliers. 
[ts roster now totals 88 companies. This is a substantial 
number, but it is less than half the companies which 
were represented in the old RBA. It is something of a 
paradox that a relatively quiescent organization should 
have had greater membership appeal than, so far, the 


present dynamic organization has engendered. Of course, 
an active organization costs more to operate than a 
relatively inactive one—just as it costs more to operate 
10 trains over a piece of track than only one train. But 
the extra operating cost entailed by heavier traffic is 


seldom otherwise than a profitable expenditure. 













MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION—PART II 


PRE-TRIP WORK at Jacksonville (above) and en route inspection (right). 


FACILITIES AND TRAINED PERSONNEL—THATSS . . 


Why Mechanical Reefers 


Do Not Fail 


Over a thousand BRE, FGE and WFE mechanical refrigerator cars operated 


for 70 railroads are kept running with no loss from failures—They handle 


a growing volume and variety of perishables 


W ell over a million tons of com- 
modities have been transported over 
60 million car-miles by the 1,001 
mechanical refrigerator cars oper- 
ated by the associated Burlington 
Refrigerator Express, Fruit Growers 
Express and Western Fruit Express 
companies. This transportation job 
has been done in nearly 32,500 car- 
loads over the seven years since the 
first shipment was handled in a gen- 
eral service mechanical refrigerator 
ear on February 25, 1949. In this 
time not a single carload has been 
spoiled by refrigeration failure. 

How has this been possible? The 
record has been achieved because the 
equipment FGEX 
1201-1600 series was described in 
Railway Age last . See 
been accomplished because the BRE- 
FGE-WFE management realized that 


special shops, equipment and servic- 


is reliable (the 


ing practices would be necessary for 
these special cars, and that men with 


special training would be needed to 
keep them running. It demonstrates 
the interest, skill and aptitude of 
the men trained and assigned to 
mechanical car maintenance and in- 
spection. And, finally, it points out 
the importance of regular en route 
checks on these cars. 

The stakes are high. Frozen or- 
ange juice concentrate in one car 
easily represents ten to fifteen car- 
of whole oranges. Claims 
against such a car if it should be 
spoiled en route could easily amount 
to $25,000. 


loads 


Shippers Cooperate 


But the job is being done success- 
fully. This method of transporta- 
tion was pioneered by the BRE-FGE- 
WFE organization at the request and 
with the cooperation of the frozen 
citrus juice concentrate producers in 
Florida and other processors and 


shippers of frozen concentrates. 
Today most of the cars are still busy 
handling frozen foods; but a wide 
variety of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
meats, candy, chemicals, drugs, and 
evergreens and nursery stock also 
have been handled. The movement 
of frozen citrus concentrates from 
Florida is still the biggest single jo! 
done by this car fleet. These loads go 
to all states, to the District of Colum- 
bia and into Canada. S-cond in vol- 
ume has been the movement of 
frozen fruits and vegetables from 
Washington and Oregon to eastern 
destinations. 

Origin and destination do not 
alone determine the handling of the 
mechanical cars. A typical trip with 
frozen concentrate from Florida 
would find the car going through the 
icing stations along with the stand- 
ard refrigerator cars because the 
mechanical car usually moves in the 
same high-speed trains. Icing is 
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Successful mechanical refrigera- 
tor car operation on the contract 
lines of the BRE, FGE and WFE has 
depended to a large extent on the 
training of the men who service and 
maintain the cars. FGEX 1600 has 
just been outfitted for training pur- 
poses—aiding in the instruction for 
all employees. The interior of this 
car has been equipped to be a “Class- 
room on Wheels” for lectures and 
visual aid training. All important 
machinery parts are available for 
observation under simulated working 
conditions. Many are sectioned to 
show operating components. This in- 
struction and demonstration car is 
to cover all principal service and re- 
pair stations and shops—to afford 
each employee an opportunity to 
learn all about the servicing and 
maintenance of these cars. 

While cars are being built in the 


company shops, men are brought in 
<0 


from outside points in groups 
they can familiarize themselves with 
the refrigerating equipment. The 
training program has had two 
branches. 

The service department personnel, 
who inspect and service the cars 
under load. are trained to recognize 


Now...Classroom on Wheels 


FGEX 1600 is latest BRE-FCE-WFE training tool. 


Ls 
troubie 


diagnose and make 
emergency repairs. The mechanical 
department employees give cars pre- 
trip imspection and service at ter- 
minals when not under load, and are 


to make al] repairs. Super- 
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done at intervals of 24 to 36 hour 

On the Fruit Growers Express con- 
tract lines, icing operations are han- 
dled by the refrigerator car company. 
At each icing station. trained BRE. 
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tion, the car engine is started, oper- 
ated and shut down. Brackets and 
equipment checked. 
The car is fueled, and oil and cooling 
solution are added to the engine if 

The starting battery is 
Operation of the engine, 


mounting are 


necessary. 
checked. 
alternator, and refrigeration equip- 
ment are noted. If no repairs or re- 
placements are necessary, the log 
sheets for the completed trip are re- 
moved from the log book. 

The new trip report is started by 
carrying over necessary information. 
Finally, if the car is to be loaded 
in north Florida, it is started while 


at Jacksonville or Baldwin. If it is 
to get its next load in central or 
southern Florida, it is forwarded 
with the engine shut down. It will 
be started by FGE men at such 
places as Wildwood or Lakeland— 
points where FGE has icing stations 
—and points where ice refrigerator 
cars are iced before being switched 
to the shippers’ plants for loading. 
When the mechanical car arrives at 
a shippers’ loading dock, it will be 
running and ready for load. 

This operation is becoming a 
familiar routine for Fruit Growers 
Express. In railroads 


most cases 


Car Officers Plan for Mechanical Reefers 


Railroad responsibilities in han- 
dling mechanical refrigerator cars 
were discussed at the annual meeting 
of the Car Department Officers Asso- 
ciation in Chicago on September 10. 
At that time 2,027 cars were in op- 
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eration and 529 were on order. Re- 
frigeration equipment for these cars 
had been supplied by Carrier, Frigi- 
daire, Saylor-Beall, Thermo-King, 
Trane and Waukesha. Diesel engines 
used on these cars include Cater- 





FRUIT GROWERS EXPRESS COMP ANY 
WESTERN FRUIT EXPRESS COMPANY 
BURLINGTON REFRIGERATOR EXPRESS COMPANY 


Car nit. 2 No. _WPE 8057 





PRE-TRIP. ENBOUTE AND DESTINATION INSPECTION REPORT — MECHANIC AL REFRIGERATOR CARS 
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TRIP REPORT shows en route inspections from coast to coast. 


handling mechanical cars should 
have no reason to do any work or 
make any adjustments on the refrig- 
eration or generating equipment. 
Even in cases where a car shuts 
down, the car’s design and insula- 
tion will protect the lading for many 
hours. The car probably can be for- 
warded to a point where a repre. 
sentative of one of the refrigerator 
car lines, or of the manufacturer of 
the engine or refrigeration equip- 
ment, is available. A recent AAR 
rule change requires that manuals 
covering mechanical and electrical 
equipment be carried on each car. 


pillar, General Motors, Hercules, 
International, Nordberg and Thermo- 
King. 

The special CDOA committee 
urged standardization of servicing 
techniques to produce uniform, 
prompt and efficient handling of the 
cars, and to preserve harmony be- 
tween all concerned with their opera- 
tion. This would insure that all 
railroads would perform the same 
standard of work on all cars regard- 
less of owner, and assure owners 
that their equipment is _ being 
given sufficient maintenance. Ship- 
pers would be protected because cars 
would be adequately prepared for 
service. Prices could be established 
for repair and servicing, and the 
latest equipment and _ techniques 
would be mandatory at all locations. 
Special items not common to all cars, 
and equipment under warranty would 
receive proper s¢rvicing. Finally, 
standardization of inspection and 
servicing would serve as a guide for 
railroads which have not yet had 
much experience with the cars, and 
would allow manufacturers to de- 
sign equipment knowing what servic- 
ing it can b> expected to receive. 

Another portion of the committee's 
assignment was to prepare a standard 
list of supplies for servicing the 
various types of equipment. This 
is important to prevent failures, to 
assure that proper grades of material 
are used and not mixed if this is 
detrimental, to minimize stocks, to 
guide railreads not now owning cars, 
and to help manufacturers build 
future equipment which will operate 
on supplies now carried in stock by 
the railroads. 
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R. J. STONE—“If we are really inter- 
ested in succeeding im reaching our 
full potential, then we must see that 
people we supervise get immer satis- 
faction as well as material satisfactions 
from their daily employment experi- 


ences.” 





J. P. NEWELL—“tt is estimated that 
your group of supervisors was respon- 
sible for spending about $1 billion in 
a year, and nationally this means that 
the average superviser is responsible 
for spending approximately $390,000 
per year.” 





R. E. JOHNSON—“The goal of main- 
tenance-of-way work forces is to main- 
taim track safely and efficiently. Yet. if 
these figures are correct, only 35% 
of the time of track-maintenance 
forces is spent im exertion to produce 


safe, good-riding, dependable track.” 


Advice for Alert Supervisors 


Track and bridge and building men are reminded of the need for greater 


efficiency in spending money allotted to them, and also that problems in 


human relations grow out of mechanization 


W ords of counsel on how to deal 
with urgent problems facing super- 
visors in the maintenance of way and 
structures department were voiced 
late last month by three top rail- 
way officers. They spoke at the an- 
nual conventions of the Roadmasters’ 


Association and the American Rail- 
way Bridge & Building Association. 
held concurrently at Chicago on Sep- 
tember 18-20. Supervisory officers in 
ther departments no doubt wil 
want to apply some of the advice 


dealing with their problems. 





How to Get Men to Do Their Best 


“Granted that industry gene rally, 
including the railroads, has been ex- 
tremely successful in developing and 
applying physical improvements, has 
it been similarly successful in coping 
with the social problems caused by 
these changes?” This question was 
raised in an address at the conven- 
tion by R. . Stone, vice-president- 
operations, Louis-San Francisco. 

Technological progress is relative- 
ly easy to ses, to describe and to 
evaluate, said Mr. Stone, even though 
some of its results are relatively ob- 
seure, though they are nevertheless 
of extreme oe “I am refer- 





ring primarily,” he said, “to the ef- 
fect of ekdioiinaation nm personal 


effectiveness.” 
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“To effectively ntribute to a 
railroad’s welfare, each person in the 
wrganization should feel himself t 
be an important part of it and to be 
respected as such.” declared Mr 
me. “He should be devoted to his 
job and enthusiastic about it. He 

hould be devoted to good crafts- 
mine in the job he is doing. Su- 
pervisors, whose function is t 
through people, recog- 
nize these nea as essential. 

“Should 

arly part o 


able to see into the future and te 


Stone. 


things done 


some wise man 
2 


this century have been 


gains 
through wage and salary increases, 
through pensions, through unemploy- 


ment compensation, the social gains 


have forecast the economic 
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ulate men to do their best? To see 
that they receive job satisfactions 
sufficient to insure their dedication 
to the welfare of their enterprise? 
That is essential if we are to keep 
step with this dynamic, changing age. 
“Although working 
conditions are important, I think we 
may safely conclude from past ex- 
perience,” said Mr. Stone, “that we 
cannot pay a man enough money, 
nor make his hours short enough, to 
insure his loyalty or to induce him 
to put forth his best effort, nor to 
take pride in his craftsmanship. 
“Any employee likes to know that 
he personally, and the group he 
works with, is making a positive con- 
tribution. This is as important to 
him as his rate of pay or his hours of 
He wants to know things 
the ‘why’ of its 


wages and 


work. 
about his company 


operations and its policy. 

“Although admittedly this is a 
broad, complex field upon which 
volumes have been written, and in 
which no simple techniques are avail- 
able, I offer a few suggestions, ad- 
mittedly very sketchy and grossly 
oversimplified : 

“1. That we specifically deal with 
the problems of people as individ- 
uals, rather than as numbers on the 
payroll. 

“2. That we appeal to the strength 
in a man’s character—courage, self- 
reliance, pride in his craft, ambition 
—and not to his weaknesses. 

“3. That we help in the growth 
and development of each personality 
on the payroll. 

“4. That we decide, as people who 
direct the work of others, to get 
things done through the process of 


How to Get More for the Same Money 


The amount of money allotted to 
maintenance-of-way supervisors for 
the upkeep of the properties is a gage 
of the responsibility they have for 
effecting savings. This point was the 
central theme of a convention ad- 
dress by J. P. Newell, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania. 

Based on 1955 figures, Mr. Newell 
estimated that these supervisors are 
responsible for spending about a bil- 
lion dollars a year, or an average of 
$390,000 per year for each super- 
visor on a national basis. “The im- 
mediate problem that you have con- 
fronting you,” said Mr. Newell, “and 
where you will be individually re- 
sponsible on the road ahead, is how 
you are going to spend this money. 
How are you going to secure the 
greatest benefit for each dollar that 
you expend?” 

Some of the answers to the ques- 
tions he raised are already known, 
said Mr. Newell, but he implied that 
these may not be sufficient—that the 
problem is much greater than merely 


How to Get More Work 


How much time do the track 
forces actually spend working on the 
track? R. E. Johnson, vice-president, 
operations, of the Rock Island, speak- 
ing at the Roadmasters’ meeting, re- 
lated that he had asked this question 
of several roadmasters during a re- 
cent inspection trip over his road. 


getting the greatest possible value 
from the expenditure of a billion dol- 
lars a year. The real problem, he 
said, is to increase efficiency to such 
an extent that the same standard of 
maintenance will be obtained for less 
than a billion dollars. “I know that 
this may be a horrible idea to bring 
up—lI can’t recall a track supervisor 
or bridge and building man who ever 
thought he had more money in his 
allotment than was needed, but the 
time has come in some territories, 
and will come in others, when the 
supervisors will be voluntarily re- 
ducing their budgets and still main- 
taining their output standards be- 
cause of increased efficiency.” 

Mr. Newell declared that increased 
wages will have to be offset by both 
increased rates and improved efh- 
ciency. Because of the railroads’ 
high wage ratio, “you men will be 
charged with the responsibility for 
improving your unit costs and main- 
taining a good railroad with a stable 
maintenance-of-way ratio.” 


Done on the Track 


“Frankly,” he said, “I was amazed to 
hear that their estimate of the aver- 
age was something like 35 per cent 
of the time. I have not determined 
to my own satisfaction that these 
figures are correct. They are, no 
doubt, controversial, but, irrespective 
of their validity, they give us some 


consultation and explanation, in or- 
der to give everyone with whom we 
work opportunity for participation. 
There is no one thing needed more 
today in employment relations than 
this knowledge of being an impor- 
tant part of the organization. 

“Granted that this is not easy, but 
really extremely difficult, that it 
makes the supervisor’s individual job 
many times more arduous, that it is 
much easier just to give commands— 
nevertheless everyone can call up 
experiences in his own past to prove 
its soundness. 

“If we are really interested in suc- 
ceeding in reaching our full poten- 
tial, then we must see that people we 
supervise get inner satisfaction as 
well as material satisfactions from 
their daily employment experiences. 
There is no short cut.” 


“Other unpleasant developments 
may inject themselves into the pic- 
ture aside from wage costs,” he as- 
serted. 

“We all anticipated that the 
use of the diesel engine would result 
in cleaner ballast and less pounding 
of the track, but did we anticipate 
the difficulties we would encounter— 
the disappearance of practically free 
cinder ballast, which has been re- 
placed by 70-cent gravel and $1.45 
slag; and the increased rail head 
wear on one and two-degree curves?” 

While the future will bring many 
difficulties, Mr. Newell feels that it 
will present a “challenge for those 
who are willing to avoid complacen- 
cy and who are interested in tackling 
and solving the problems which'they 
will encounter—with the exhilara- 
tion that comes from accomplish- 
ment, and the contentment in the 
knowledge of a good day’s work well 
done. It is a challenge for those that 
are anxious to move ahead into po- 
sitions of greater responsibility.” 


idea of the distribution of time and 
maintenance forces.” 

What this means, said Mr. John- 
son, is that only 35 per cent of the 
time of track maintenance forces is 
spent “in exertion directed to pro- 
duce safe, good-riding, dependable 
track.” Which means, in turn, “that 
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65 per cent of their time is spent on 
other things; and ways must be 
found to reduce time on this secon- 
dary work by checking and program- 
ing the work, then developing more 
ingenuity in its accomplishment, so 
that we can spend more time on the 
primary work. Wouldn’t this give us 
better track for the same cost and 
help to put us in a position to com- 
pete more effectively?” 

One of these time-consuming sec- 
ondary duties, Mr. Johnson noted, 
is weed and brush control. “Do you 
know how much time your section 
men actually spend on this? Is burn- 
ing of right of way grass (and some- 
times fence posts, telegraph poles and 
crops) the most economical, under 
the circumstances, or does it just en- 
courage next year’s growth of weeds 
and brush? Is there not an accurate 
way to measure the effect of various 
chemical controls in specific loca- 
tions and possibly justify more use? 
Do we need bigger and faster weed 
mowers?” 

The chore of repairing fences is 
also one that needs attention, accord- 
ing to Mr. Johnson. “Are fences de- 
signed and built to achieve lowest 
annual costs for material and time? 
Many years ago we adopted as stand- 





W. M. S. DUNN, president of the 
Roadmasters’ Association. Mr. Dunn is 
staff engineer on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. 


ard the steel fence post. Recently we 
learned that in many locations the 
steel posts had shorter life than creo- 
soted wood posts, which cost slightly 
less installed. 

“T have seen fences rebuilt that 
should have only been repaired. | 
have seen fences repaired where no 
fence was needed. How much sec- 
tion time actually is spent in repair- 





OFFICERS ELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATIONS 


THEY PRESIDED OVER THE TWO MEETINGS... 





In the election of officers of the Roadmasters’ Association, J. E. 
Griffith, assistant chief engineer, Southern, Knoxville. Tenn.. was ad- 
vanced from first vice-president to president; E. L. Anderson, chief en- 
gineer, Frisco, Springfield, Mo., was moved up from second vice-presi- 
dent to first vice-president; C. E. Neal, division engineer. Northwestern 
Pacific, San Rafael, Cal., a director of the association, was elected sec- 
ond vice-president; and R. G. Simmons, general roadmaster of the Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, was elected treasurer. New directors are: S. E. 
Tracy, superintendent work equipment, Burlington, Chicago; and V. 
C. Hanna, chief engineer, Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis. 

In the Bridge & Building Association, R. R. Gunderson, engineer 
maintenance of way, Western Maryland, Baltimore, was advanced 
from first vice-president to president; W. H. Huffman, assistant en- 
gineer of maintenance, Chicago & North Western, Chicago, was 
moved up from second vice-president to first vice-president; M. H. 
Dick, engineering editor, Railway Age, Chicago, from third vice- 
president to second vice-president; B. M. Stephens, assistant to exec- 
utive vice-president, Southern Pacific lines, Houston, Tex., from fourth 
vice-president to third vice-president; and H. D. Curie, master car- 
penter, Baltimore & Ohio, Garrett, Ind., was elected fourth vice- 
president. New directors are J. M. Lowry, chief engineer, Cotton Belt, 
Tyler, Tex. (reelected); T. M. von Sprecken, assistant to chief engineer, 
Southern, Washington, D. C.; and H. A. Matthews, genera! foreman 
bridges and buildings, Frisco, Amory, Miss. L. C. Winkelhaus, architec- 
tural engineer (retired), Chicago & North Western, was reelected 
treasurer. 
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JOSEPH A. JORLETT, president of 
the American Railway Bridge & Build- 
ing Association. He is engineer-struc- 
tures on the PRR at Baltimore. 


ing and building fences? Could we 
more economically build them with 
mobile equipment? Does cyclical 
maintenance of track by specialized 
rews create a need for other spe- 
ialized crews, such as a small, 
mechanized fence gang?” 

Coordinating the flow of men, ma- 
terials, and equipment to various 
projects is another opportunity seen 
by Mr. Johnson. “How much time 
are your men forced to spend on sec- 
ondary jobs solely because not all 
the conditions are right for them to 
do their primary jobs?” 

Mr. Johnson would also take steps 

reduce equipment breakdowns 
“due to insufficient preventive main- 
tenance, faulty operation, poor de- 
sign, or failure to anticipate break- 
lowns and quickly replace defective 
parts.” 

Another problem, “which you are 
solving nicely,” is that of getting to 
the work site. “Equipping certain 
track forces with trucks and truck- 
motor-car-trailer outfits can pay off 
handsomely. My railroad, like sev- 
eral others, has begun replacing some 
bunk cars with house trailers. So 
far, only three per cent of our main- 
tenance men are trailer-housed. The 
time savings are sufficient to justify 
buying more trailers as fast as our 
working capital permits.” 

Mr. Johnson believes that “we can 


find more efficient ways to do this 
secondary work. The prizes in life 
go to those who develop a better way 
f doing something old or invent a 
better way of doing something new 
which makes the old unnecessary.” 












GOLD MEDAL WINNERS for best 
safety records in railroad size classifi- 
cations were honored at fete by R. M. 
Cleveland, trustee, American Museum 
of Safety, (left) and Robert S. Henry, 
vice-president, public relations, AAR, 
(right). Displaying awards are (left 
to right) Fred J. Voss, president, 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range; Fred 
W. Okie, president, Bessemer & Lake 
Erie; and C. McD. Davis, president, 
Atlantic Coast Line. 



















HARRIMAN MEMORIAL AWARDS PUT... 


Spotlight on Safety 


Annual presentation sees 14 railroads, including two terminal companies, 
win honors for safety performances in 1955, a near-record year—Atlantic 


Coast Line, DM&IR and Bessemer receive top rankings in respective sizes 


TERMINAL AND SWITCHING COMPANIES Fourteen railroads, including two 


subsidiary terminal companies, re- 
ceived honors September 19 for their 
safety achievements in 1955—a year 
in which the railroads’ safety per- 
formance was the best since the 
all-time record year of 1952. The 
awards, gold medals to the three 
railroads with the best records in 
their size classifications, certificates 
to the 11 others, were made at the 
37th annual E. H. Harriman Memo- 
rial Awards Dinner conducted by the 
American Museum of Safety. James 
G. Lyne, editor of Railway Age, was 
chairman of the awards committee 
whose other members included Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner Owen 


Clarke, J. M. Fitzgerald, H. M. Ham- 








ae 





PORTLAND TERMINAL — Roy E. NEW ORLEANS TERMINAL—James mond, Robert S. Henry, Jervis Lang- 
Baker, general manager, (left) accepts G. Lyne, award committee chairman, i : 

certificate from P. F. Stricker, man- gives certificate to C. M. Kimball, don, Jr., D. P. Loomis, D. I. Mackie, 
aging director, Museum of Safety. director of safety. E. G. Plowman and P. F. Stricker. 
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BEST RECORD—Group "A" Railroads 


PENNSYLVANIA — President James 
Symes accepts commendation cer- 

tificate for his road from Mr. Cleve- dent, operations, as F. B. 

land. ager-safety, looks on. 


TOP PERFORMANCE—Group "B" Railroads 


UNION PACIFIC —Col. Henry pre 


sents award to Elgin Hicks, vice-presi- 





i es 
NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. 
LOUIS — Col. Henry greets R. H. 
Short, safety superintendent (left) 
and F. Whittemore, general manager. 


WESTERN MARYLAND — Mr. Lyne 
gives certificate to W. A. Grotz, presi- 
dent. W. O. Cottingham, superinten- 
dent-operating practices, stands by. 


WINNERS—Group "C" Railroads 








LEHIGH & HUDSON RIVER—Presi- RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & 
dent R. L. Huyler thanks Mr. Lyne POTOMAC—ICC’s Owen Clarke gives 
with I. D. Talmadge, engineer-MOW award to President W. T. Rice (center) 


(left) and P. W. Early, superintendent. and H. T. Rainey, safety chairman. 
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Lewis, man- 
























ILLINOIS CENTRAL—J. J. Mahoney, 
eastern agent (left), E. H. Hallman, 
director of personnel, and L. B. Harper, 
1955 manager-safety, read testimonial. 





SOO LINE—G. A. MacNamara, presi- 
dent, accepts award from Mr. Lyne. 
R. T. Sandgren, chief, investigation 
and protection, observes. 


TEXAS MEXICAN — Mr. Cleveland 
salutes W. C. Beaman, president, 
(left), M. Conring, safety supervisor, 
and R. E. Johnson, general manager. 
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COBRA SHOES have now been tested in actual service 
of more than 18,500,000 car miles on seven railroads 
and three subway systems. Results have been outstand- 
ing in terms of longer brake shoe life, longer wheel life 
between turnings, lower costs and smoother, quieter 
rides. 

Here are the figures from passenger train tests on 


an important railroad— 


BRAKE SHOE SAVINGS—The Cobra shoes outlasted cast 
iron 5.3 times, which produced an average saving of 
$3.32 for each Cobra shoe used, or $53.12 per car per 
set of shoes. The indicated savings per car per year, 
using 160 Cobra shoes, were $531.20. 








WHEEL SAVINGS— The yardstick of wheel life is the mile- 
age between turnings. With Cobra shoes the wheels 
averaged 133,000 miles between turnings, but with cast 
iron shoes the average was 77,000 miles between turn- 
ings. The indicated savings per car per year in favor of 
Cobra shoes were $374.00. 











S. Trademark 





) Registered U. 


Composition Brake Shoe 


The COBRA SHOE 


Product of the combined facilities of... 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
Shecialists im Braking 






_ SHOES 


per passenger car 





TOTAL SAVINGS per car per year—$905.20. 





It is obvious from this test that the Cobra shoe can 
produce a substantial saving in both brake shoe costs 
and wheel costs. If 150 cars were equipped with Cobra 
shoes, the savings would total well over $135,000 an- 
nually. 

The return on the investment for the original installa- 
tion of Cobra shoes averages between 50% and 100%. 
They pay for themselves quickly and then start earning 


handsome dividends. 


MAKE THIS INEXPENSIVE TEST 


Equip an entire train with Cobra shoes. Keep accurate 
records of brake shoe costs and wheel-turning costs. 
Compare them with your present costs. You’ll find that 
Cobra shoes are one of the best possible investments 
you can make for quick return and continuing savings. 
Write for complete information. 








RAILROAD FRICTION PRODUCTS 







SAVE UP TO *900 


per year 


18,500,000 car miles of 
service have substantiated 
these outstanding facts: 


P race?! Ua value is stable. 


High’ friction value, permitting low shoe 
forces and simplified rigging, contrib- 
utes importantly to lightweight train development. 


Stopping distances meet existing stand- 
ards—wet or dry—cold or hot. Substan- 


tiated in service tests by railroads. 


vy 
J With braking performance matched, 
x wheel mileage between turnings is in- 
d 50% to 100%. Shoe mileage is increased 
400% to 500%. 


RESULT! Savings up to $900 
per passenger car per year! 


FOR RAILROAD CARS, LOCOMOTIVES AND SUBWAY CARS 


Johns-Manville 
Shecialists in. Friction Materials 


CORPORATION, Wilmerding, Pennsylvania 





IT COSTS MORE TO KEEP A MAN UNEMPLOYED, SO... 


Labor Turnover Gets a Slow Order 


E arly last summer 80 track labor- 
ers were laid off at Salt Lake City. 
Within a 25 of 
these men were back at work on an- 


matter of days, 


other division of the same railroad 
700 miles away. 

In mid-July a furloughed railroad 
employee filed application for unem- 
ployment benefits at the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board’s labor office in Chic- 
cago. The steel strike was on. Rail- 
road hiring was virtually at a stand- 
still. But after nearly a dozen phone 
calls the claimant was placed as a 
crossing watchman. He’s still work- 
ing. 

These two examples from Retire- 
ment Board files illustrate what's 
happening frequently in many parts 
of the country. As the cost of laying 
off or furloughing employees goes 
higher, railroads are paying in- 
creased attention to keeping the num- 
ber of claimants within bounds. 

The Railroad Retirement Board is 
pacing the effort to spotlight atten- 


problem. And 


while railroad cooperation has var- 


tion on this costly 


ied, it seems to be improving. It’s 
due to perk up more as rail carriers 
face into cost figures like these: 

© The unemployment tax rate 
went up to 144% last January 1, 
increasing annual costs by an esti- 
mated $52.8 million. One Chicago 
road’s unemployment tax bill in 1956 
is expected to cost around $1.80 per 
share of common stock. 

® Benefit payments alone in the 
May-September period this year have 
totaled $45.9 million. The balance in 
the unemployment fund on Septem- 
ber 30 is expected to be in the 
neighborhood of $330 million. 

® Prospects of a further hike in 
the tax rate on January 1, 1957, now 
loom as a distinct possibility. A 2% 
rate would boost annual railroad 
costs to above $100 million. 

What's the Trouble?—The Re- 
tirement Board, which administers 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
recognizes that such increased costs 
are a drain on the railroads. So the 
board has embarked on an educa- 
tional program to enlist support for 


reducing the number of claim pay- 
ments. Actually some success was 
achieved last year when employment 
increased again after a weak year 
in 1954. But the board no longer 
has the reserves against which to 
cushion slack periods. 

As the board points out, the unem- 
ployment fund balance has been 
shrinking because of several factors 
—benefit rate increases authorized 
by Congress in 1947, 1952, and 1954; 
periodic railroad layoffs when traffic 
drops; ordinary labor turnover; 
and the hiring of employees new to 
the railroad industry. A big item 
this year was the steel strike. That 
resulted in heavy furloughing of 
railroad employees and sent benefit 
payments zooming. 

What to Do—Some of these 
causes clearly are beyond railroad 
control, but there are ways never- 
theless that carriers can combat 
climbing claims. An obvious one is 
to rehire laid-off employees rather 
than take on employees new to the 
industry. 

The Retirement Board has calcu- 
lated what a _ new-to-the-industry 
employee can actually cost. When a 
man is hired and paid $1.61 an hour, 
while a former employee continues 
to draw unemployment benefits, com- 
bined per-hour cost becomes $2.43. 

It is recognized, of course, that 
benefit claimants can’t always be 
hired. For one thing, their skills 
often won't fit vacancies; for an- 
other, the claimants frequently are 
one place and the jobs another. 
Claimants sometimes get turned 
down, too, because of bad employ- 
ment failure to qualify 
physically, or because they are out 
of work only temporarily as a mat- 
ter of discipline. 

In spite of these problems, how- 
ever, many railroads are stepping up 
efforts to reduce claims rolls. 

@ Several roads have orders out- 
standing that require hiring officers 
to give preference to unemployment 
claimants. 

@ Unemployment 
are being used more often as a 


records, 


claims agents 


source for needed manpower, and the 
overall number of such agents is be- 
ing reduced by consolidation. This 
move aims at making it easier for 
employing officers to use them. 

®@ Some roads have arranged to 
speed up notices to the board of 
“voluntary quits’—men who, as a 
result, aren’t eligible to draw bene- 
fits. 

®@ Railroads and the Retirement 
Board jointly are trying to find non- 
railroad jobs for employees who are 
laid off. 

How C&O Works—To illustrate 
how far a railroad can go in this 
kind of thing, take the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. That road now coordinates 
its manpower needs and manpower 
surpluses on a system basis. 

Division superintendents, 
neers and master mechanics furnish 
the C&O Labor Relations Depart- 
men with monthly reports on the 
number of cut-off employees by 
classification and location. Then 
as new men are needed, none is hired 
without first clearing through this 
central point. 

Local officers who maintain senior- 
ity rosters are instructed to keep 
also a current record of cut-off 
employees, showing, among other 
things, those employees who are will- 
ing to accept employment at other 
locations, or with other crafts or de- 
partments. Men on these cut-off-ros- 
ters are contacted through the local 
officers when the Labor Relations 
Department receives a request for 
additional employees. 

Should a large number of vacan- 
cies occur at any point, a repre- 
sentative of the Labor Relations De- 
partment goes out to handle recruit- 


engi- 


ment. 

In such cases he works closely with 
the local Retirement Board office, 
which can refer cut-off employees 
from other railroads. 

As a further step in its program, 
the C&O has arranged with some 
unions for the temporary upgrading 
or transfer of qualified employees 
willing to accept interim employment 
(Continued on page 34) 
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“The vast industrial growth of 
Canada places an ever-increasing 
responsibility on the nation’s railroads,” 
comments A, V. Johnston, Chief Engi- 
neer, Canadian National Railways. 
“Greater tonnage and high-speed 
schedules make efficient maintenance 
of our track and rolling stock increas- 
ingly important. I feel that Sperry 
testing has helped us keep pace, and 
the cost of this insurance against rail 
failures is more than justified by the 
protection provided.” 


(CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 
aed | fe 


Protects 24,300 miles 
Of track with 
SPERRY RAIL SERVICE 


CNR’S SUPER CONTINENTAL, shown passing through Jasper National Park in 
the Canadian Rockies, operates daily between Montreal-Toronto and Vancouver, 
with connections with all important centers in North America. The Super 
Continental is equipped with the most modern cars for comfortable living en 


route. The transcentinental journey is made without changing trains. 


Mr. Johnston continues, “We started testing rail with Sperry Rail Service in 
1931. Today 24,300 miles of main track are tested periodically, some heavier 
traffic routes are tested four times a year 


Mr. Johnston remarks, “In 1955, 
over 91% of the defects detected by 
Sperry were small defects — less than 
20% in size. Finding defects at this 
r arly and comparatively harmless stage 
saves many broken rails and potential 
derailments. Our road, along with six 
others in Canada, schedules our testing 


in a pool arrangement to insure for us 





all the most productive use of the De- 
tector Cars. A trainmaster or assistant 
superintendent, plus an engineering 
department representative, accompany 


Cantilever Construction of a through truss across the Bell River on one of the c 
the car for efficient handling. 


new lines being constructed by the Canadian National Railways to open up the 
north country. This is tangible evidence of the vital contribution of rail trans- 
portation to Canada’s economic growth. 


SPERRY 
RAIL SERVICE 


Division of Sperry Producis, Inc. 
Danbury, Conn. 
Chicago 


W rite 


procedures on the testing of rail in 


or phone Sperry for latest 


New York St. Louis track, diesel axles, wheels and similar 


vital components. 
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Supply Trade 





Hyster Company has announced 
plans to open a new manufacturing 
plant in Sao Paulo, Brazil. Robert E. 
Lange, Hyster’s representative in 
Washington, D.C., has been named to 
supervise the new facilities, and Ken- 
neth E. Guptill, sales export repre- 
sentative for Latin America, will be 
sales manager there. Richard M. Er- 
vin has been promoted to manager of 
the Washington office and district man- 
ager of the East Central industrial 
truck division. 


Major General John Paul 
Doyle, retired Air Force director of 
transportation, has been named vice- 
president of Greenville-Evans Com- 
pany, at Plymouth, Mich. 


Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., has announced plans to 
build a new fabricating plant in Den- 
ver. It is expected to be completed 
this year. 


M. S. George, manager, railroad 
sales division, Inland Steel Com- 
pany, has been granted a leave of 
absence to act as chief of the heavy 
hot rolled product section, Business 
Defense and Services Administration, 
Department of Commerce. In his ab- 
sence, Albert W. McAbee will act as 


manager of the division. 


Frank E. Farnan has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Buckley M. 
Byers, vice-president and acting chief 
executive officer, A. M. Byers Com- 
pany. Named to succeed him in his 
former position as advertising manager 
is Theodore W. Crouch. 


C. Gregg Thompson has been 
named manager of International 
Business Machines Corporation’s 
transportation department, at New 
York. He had been serving as branch 
manager of the Cambridge, Mass.. 
sales office. 


Edward T. Coon has been assigned 
to the position of product manager of 
herbicides in agricultural 
Dow Chemical 


industrial 
chemicals sales, for 


NORMAN T. OLSEN, who has been 
elected president of Peerless Equip- 
ment Company, as announced in Rail- 
way Age, Sept. 10, p. 14. 





Company. He was previously a Dow 
sales representative handling agricul- 
tural chemicals in Michigan territory. 


Peter J. Baier, Jr., a salesman in 
the fiber glass division of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
manager of transportation sales for 
the fiber glass division, at Chicago. 


Joseph E. Brown, consultant and 
former vice-president, Magnus Metal 
Corporation, a subsidiary of Na- 
tional Lead Company, retired after 
26 years with the company, on 
September 1. 


The Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Corporation has bought most of the 
assets and business of the American 
Creosoting Company, planning to 
continue the business under the name 
American Creosoting Corporation. 
T. T. Dunn, executive vice-president, 
Union Bag, has been elected president 
of American Creosoting and Harold 
C. Lueas becomes executive vice-presi- 
dent and chief operating officer. 


C. C. Turner has joined the rail- 
road sales division of Rust-Oleum 
Corporation, at Omaha, Neb. He has 
spent several years in the railway sup- 





LABOR TURNOVER 


(Continued from page 32) 
in another craft or location. This is 
done without jeopardizing the man’s 
seniority on his regular job. Such 
an employee is given a leave of ab- 
sence for a stated period to permit 
him to take on the new job. 

The C&O appraises its efforts as 
offering two-fold benefits. Sums paid 
out to employees under the insurance 


act have been reduced. At the same 


time, the road has retained experi- 
enced personnel who might otherwise 
have been lost. 

Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all over the long pull, 
recognition of the high cost of un- 
employment claims is leading to 
more advanced planning, especially 
of maintenance work, as a means of 
keeping a more balanced work force 
all year round. This naturally keeps 
many employees from ever going on 
the benefit rolls at all. 


ply business and was also formerly a 
supervisor on the diesel staff of the 
Union Pacific. 


Melville E. Ingalls, formerly with 
the New York Central and ACF In- 
dustries, Inec., has been appointed 
district manager of sales by Nickel 
Cadmium Battery Corporation, at 
New York. Theodore Ulrich, mid- 
western manager, has been promoted 
to sales manager of the sintered plate 
battery division at Easthampton, Mass., 
and has been succeeded at Chicago by 
William R. Albrecht, who recently 


joined the company. 


Organizations 





American Management Associ- 
ation.— John E. Kusik, vice-presi- 
dent—finance, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
has been elected vice-president in 
charge of the Association’s finance di- 
vision; and Alfred E. Perlman, presi- 
dent, New York Central, has been 
elected to a three-year term on its 
board of directors. 


Delta Nu Alpha Transportation 
Fraternity.— Annual national meet- 
ing will be held in the Congress Hotel. 
Chicago, October 13-14. Charles S. Bax- 
ter, general chairman, freight traffic 
committee, Central Territory Railroads, 
will speak at a luncheon on the 13th, 
and E. Grosvenor Plowman, vice- presi- 
dent traffic, United States Steel Corp- 
oration, will speak at a dinner on the 
same day. 


National Hotel Exposition. — 
Sidney N. Phelps, manager, dining 
car service, of the Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed chairman of the at- 
tendance promotion committee for din- 
ing car service by the exposition, which 
will be held November 12-16 in the 
Coliseum, New York City. 


Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engineers. 
—During the annual meeting and ex- 
position of this society. to be held in 
St. Louis, October 22-25, a 21-session 
technical course in protective packag- 
ing and materials handling will be 
given by St. Louis University, in co- 
operation with the society, in Kiel 
Auditorium, St. Louis. At a session on 
“Transportation and Warehousing Re- 
view,” scheduled for October 25, F. E. 
Sperry, assistant vice-president of the 
Burlington, will speak on “What’s 
New in Rail Piggyback.” 


Track Supply Association. — 
New officers are: President, A. J. Read- 
ing, Chipman Chemical Company; first 
vice-president, W. B. Blix, Nordberg 
Manufacturing Company; second vice- 
president, R. T. Johnson, Mid-West 
Forging & Manufacturing Co.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Lewis Thomas, reelect- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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22 Leading Railroads 
shock-proof cabooses with Waugh or 
Duryea Cushion Underframes’ 


Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Boston & Maine 
Central of New Jersey 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Lehigh & Hudson River 
Lehigh & New England 
Lehigh Volley 
Norfolk & Western 
The Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Potapsco & Back Rivers 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
St Louis & San Francisco 
The Reading Company 
The Virginian 
Western Maryland 








*In service or on order 


| 
0. ical 


r 


G"’, the unit of change in 
velocity which is equal to the pull of 
gravity or 32.2 feet per second. 


Always a rough riding car, the caboose, today, due to faster 
freight train operation is even more rugged. In putting a long 
train into motion, the locomotive accelerates up to as much as 
10 mph before the caboose starts to roll. With every such ac- 
celeration or deceleration the caboose, subjected to the back- 
lash of heavy car after car in pull-out or run-in, is jerked or jolted. 
The degree of shocks engendered by such accelerations makes 
it imperative that cabooses be given the maximum cushion- 
ing protection. Twenty-two railroads, with a total of more than 
2,000 cabooses equipped, have found the answer... the 
Waugh Cushion Underframe. 

The Waugh Cushion Underframe for cabooses is a unique car 
cushioning device of ample capacity. Under impact, the center 
sill slides longitudinally within the underframe. Impacts are 
cushioned by a snubber and long-travel springs within the sill 
supplemented by rubber Waughmats behind the couplers at 
each end of the sill. In consequence, the forces transmitted to 
car structure at all speeds of impact are only a fraction of that 
for cabooses equipped with conventional gears. 


To fully appreciate this smoother riding and extra protec- 
tion, ride a Waugh-equipped caboose in regular service. 
Arrangements for such personal observation can unques- 
tionably be made with any of the railroads listed. 


WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY —NEW YORK » CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS * CANADIAN WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY, MONTREAL 





“Once upon a time, 
there were three ‘ 
batteries...a little 
battery, a middle-sized 
battery, and the big + 
gould Battery.” 


1 
\ 
! 
I 
! 
! 


/ 


Bis no “fairy tale” when we say that Gould 
Battery research and field engineering service 
have made Gould the BIG battery buy 
in the industrial field. Try us, and see. 
Gould-National Batteries, Inc., Trenton 7, N. J. 


America’s Finest! 
GOULD 
KATHANODE BATTERIES 
for Diesel Starting 


Always Use Gould-National Automobile and Truck Batteries ep wild 


BATTERIES 


©1956 Gould-National Batteries, Inc, 
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Things to think abou 


g 


when investing in treated wood 


Q. How much longer than untreated woods, do treated woods last? 


A. Properly treated woods, such as woods treated by the 
American Creosoting Company, last four, five, even ten times 

as long as untreated woods. Under many conditions, wood 
treated by Amcreco may be considered essentially permanent. 


Q. Are all modern-day wood preservatives about equal in value? 
A. No, you can’t assume that they are because none of the newly 
introduced preservatives have as yet been tried by the test of time. 
Creosote, on the other hand, which has been the number one 

wood preservative for over fifty years, 1s still number one in 
customer preference because of its established service record. 





vd 

Q. Are all treatment companies about the same — beet —a— 0 : 
one’s as capable as another? | 
A. No, all treatment companies are not about the same. Some, - 32. LOWRY PROCESS e) 
such as the American Creosoting Company, which has been ; ¢2 CREOSOTED woop 
in the business for over fifty years, have more experience than . 
others. Some, such as the American Creosoting Company, teks § bse 1904 rg 
have had an opportunity to build up a treatment and i : 5 
service organization that is second to none. ak ——— ) ~~) 

The next time you are in need of wood products, specify 
treated wood products . . . poles, cross arms, conduit and 
other construction woods that have been pressure treated 
in creosote by the American Creosoting Company. 
We would appreciate the opportunity to quote on your needs. 


AMERICAN CREOSOTING CORPORATION 


Colonial Creosoting Company if rife Gulf States Cressoting Company 
Federal Creosoting Company hs Sacunss Georgia Creosoting Company 
Indiana Creosoting Company : Kettle River Company 


Georgia Forest Products Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: LOUISVILLE 2. KENTUCKY 
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(Continued from page 34) 

ed, The Q&C Co. Directors elected 

for a three-year term are: C. L. Rager, 

Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc.; P. J. 
( 


Wolf. Maintenance Equipment Com- 
pany; and M. H. Dick, Railway Age. 
J. L. Beven, Mall Tool Company, Di- 
vision Remington Arms Company, was 


re-elec ted a direc tor 


Financial 


Florida East Coast.—Reorgani- 
zation.—The Southern and the Sea- 
board Air Line have applied for In- 


terstate Commerce Commission author- 
ity to acquire a majority of the stock 
of the reorganized FEC “if the plan 
sponsored by the St. Joe Paper Com- 
pany (largest FEC bondholder) is ap- 
proved by the commission and if the 
present bondholders agree to the pro- 
posal of Seaboard and Southern,” 
Harry A. DeButts, Southern president, 
and John W. Smith, SAL president. 
said in a joint statement. “We are so 
optimistic about the future of Florida 
and of the FEC that we are offering 
millions of dollars more than the At- 
lantic Coast line plan,” the statement 
added (Railway Age, Feb. 6, p. 15). 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—Stock 
Purchase and Incentive Bonus Plans. 

A special stockholders’ meeting in 
Pittsburgh October 24 will vote on pro- 
posals, approved by the P&LE direc- 
tors, to provide stock purchase and in- 
centive bonus plans for all employees, 
and a stock option plan for key execu- 
tives, John W. Barriger. president of 
the New York Central affiliate, has an- 
nounced. 


Southern.—<A cquisition of Atlan- 
tic & East Carolina Prohibited—The 
ICC has denied the Southern’s appli- 
cation to acquire the A&EC in con- 
junction with operation of the Camp 
Lejeune. The Southern sought to tie 
the Camp Lejeune, which would have 
taken over a line of railroad operated 
by the government at Camp Lejeune, 
N. C., into its system through connec- 
tions with the A&EC which Southern 
would have acquired through stock 
purchase. The ICC ruled that the 
proposed plan would divert substantial 
trafic from the Atlantic Coast Line, 
while its benefits to the government 
and Marine Corps “would be consid- 
erably less than predicted.” 


Authorizations 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 
$2,625,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part the purchase of six sleeping cars, 
700 box cars and 25 Airslide covered hopper 
cars expected to cost $6,761,865. Dated August 
15, the certificates will mature in 15 annual in- 
stallments of $175,000 each, beginning August 
15, 1957. Division 4 approved the sale at 34% 
for 99.1093—the bid of Salomon Bros. & Hutzier 
—making the annual cost of the proceeds to 
the road about 3.93%. The certificates were re- 
offered to the public at prices yielding from 
3.5 to -3.75%, according to maturity. 
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Applications 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—To assume liability for 
$9,000,000 of equipment trust certificates, the 
first installment of a proposed $21,000,000 issue, 
the whole of which would finance in part equip- 
ment (listed below) expected to cost $26,494,500. 


Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
100 1,750-hp. diesel-electric road switch- 

ing locomotive units (Electro- 

Motive Division, General Motors 

BS SOP Pore Corre $182,899 
750 70-ton, high-side gondola cars 

(ACF Industries, Inc.) ....... 7,923 
175 70-ton, low-side gondola cars 

ae a 9,201 


SEE ap aalaton © 4408 seen ae + 9,454 
Certificates of the present installment would 
be dated October 23, and would mature in 15 
annual installments of $600,000 each, beginning 
October 23, 1957. They would be sold by com- 
petitive bids which would fix the interest rate. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN.—To assume 
liability for $3,360,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates to finance in part acquisition of 650 
box cars from the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company at an estimated unit cost of 
$6,572. The certificates would mature in 15 an- 
nual installments of $224,000 each, beginning 
November 1, 1957. They would be sold by com- 
petitive bids which would fix the interest rate. 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD.— 
To issue $2,250,000 of equipment trust certifi- 
cates to finance in part the acquisition of 15 
1,600-hp diesel-electric locomotive units from 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. The locomotives would 
cost $187,848 each. The certificates would 
mature in 15 annual installments of $150,000 
each beginning July 1, 1957. 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN.—To issue 19,285 shares 
of common stock without par value. The new 
shares would be distributed as a dividend on 
the basis of one share for each 20 now held. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE.—To assume liability for 

$4,650,000 of equipment trust certificates, the 
first installment of a proposed $9,300,000 issue, 
the whole of which would finance equipment 
(listed below) expected to cost $12,409,472. 
Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
25 1,750-hp. diesel-electric road switch- 

ing locomotive units (Electro- 

Motive Division, General Motors 


NT Pee rr rere $169,028 
500 70-ton hopoer cars (Pullman- 

Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 

4b Ri npen tae sav eces sexe fe 8,044 
300 70-ton, wet phosphate hopper car 

(Bethlehem Steel Company) ..... 8,590 
200 70-ton, high-side gondola cars 

(Magor Car Corporation) ....... 7,555 


Certificates of the present installment would 
be dated October 1, and would mature in 15 
annual installments of $310,000 each, beginning 
October 1, 1957. They would be sold by com- 
petitive bids which would fix the interest rate. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—To issue $9,660,000 of 
equipment trust certificates to finance in part 
acquisition of equipment listed below, which is 
expected to cost $12,880,000. 


Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
10 1,750-hp_ diesel-electric freight 


locomotives (Electro-Motive Divi- 

sion, General Motors Corporation) $180,723 
10 1,200-hp diesel-electric switching 

locomotives (Fairbanks, Morse & 


aati a ae 

4 900-hp diesel - electric switching 
locomotives (Alco Products, Inc.) 105,239 

5 900-hp diesel - electric switching 
locomotives (Alco) ........ .. 105,096 
582 box cars (SP shops) ........ 7,935 
282 box cars (SP shops) ....... an 8,305 
28 gondola cars (SP shops) ........ 11,496 


155 hopper cars (ACF Industries, Inc.) 7,592 

hopper cars (ACF) ........ rs 7,525 

The certificates would mature in 15 annual 

installments of $644,000 each beginning August 

1, 1957. They would be sold by competitive 
bids which would fix the interest rate. 


Dividends Declared 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & OHIO. — $1.25, 
quarterly, payable October 19 to holders of rec- 
ord October 9. 

CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—25¢, paid 
September 29 to holders of record September 21. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC.—common, 45¢, quarterly, 
payable October 26 to holders of record October 
5. Amount incorrectly reported last week as 25¢. 

VERMONT & MASSACHUSETTS.—$3, semiannual, 
payable October g to holders of record Septem- 
ber 25 

WHEELING & LAKE ERIE.—common, $1.4334, 
quarterly; 4% preferred, $1, quarterly; both pay- 
able November | to holders of record October 12. 





Railway Officers 





AMERICAN REFRIGERATOR 
TRANSIT COMPANY.—T. E. Fox, 
superintendent of the Omaha-Northern 
Kansas division of the Missouri Pacific, 
Falls City, Neb., elected vice-president 
of ART Company, St. Louis, succeed- 
ing J. P. Finkenaur, who retired 
September 30. 


BURLINGTON. — C. H. Brem- 
horst, superintendent of terminals, 
Galesburg, Ill, appointed superinten- 
dent, St. Louis terminal, succeeding 
C. W. Dentner, retired. L. H. Dyer, 
terminal trainmaster, Galesburg, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Brerzhorst, and in turn is 
replaced by W. C. Carter, trainmas- 
ter. Alliance, Neb., divisions. 

H. G. Porter, office engineer, capi- 
tal expenditures, appointed engineer, 
capital expenditures, Chicago, to suc- 
ceed the late P. F. Mulkey. 

E. E. Kralicek, live stock agent, 
Omaha, Neb., appointed division freight 
and passenger agent, Casper, Wyo., 
to succeed O. C. Wallace, who retired 
September 30. 


_CENTRAL OF GEORGIA.—W. 
W. Brasselle, trainmaster. Columbus. 
Ga., promoted to assistant superinten- 
dent, Macon division, Albany, Ga. T. 
N. Burnett, trainmaster, Albany, 
transferred to Columbus, to succeed 


Mr. Brasselle. 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—E. L. 


Morrison, Jr., appointed assistant 
regional manager, Central region, 


Huntington, W. Va. D. S. Bradley, 
assistant general superintendent com- 
puter applications, appointed general 
superintendent computer applications, 
Richmond, Va., to succeed Mr. Mor- 
rison. 8. L. Morton appointed car ac- 
countant, Richmond, succeeding A. W. 
Duke, named superintendent car re- 
cords, Richmond. C. W. Bledsoe 
appointed supervisor station service, 
Huntington, succeeding R. L. White, 
retired. B. E. Hovey, assistant car 
accountant — special duty, appointed 
(Continued on page 42) 
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NEW AGAIN in 1956... with 


Diesel Conversion by L. B. Smith, Inc. 


This giant 250 ton Western Maryland 
self-propelled Bucyrus-Erie wrecking 
crane was recently converted in our shops 
from steam to Diesel power. Remodelling 
included the installation of a General 
Motors Diesel with Allison torque con- 
verter, Westinghouse air controls with 
compressor and Twin Disc air reversing 
clutches. The cab was moved from back 


to front for maximum visibility by the 


operator. Identical controls with which 
the operator was familiar were arranged 
in their same previous location. 

This big Dieselization job is one of 
some 50 cranes modernized by our per- 
sonnel, specialists in this type of Diesel 
conversion. 

If you are considering a modernization 
program, it will pay you to investigate 


our know-how and facilities. 


For complete information, phone or write: 


L. B. SMITH, inc. 


RAILWAY AGE 











GENERAL ELECTRIC'S AXLE-DRIVEN 
PRODUCE ALL THE POWER 


A wise, long term investment, the high capacity 
G-E Power Supply pictured above for cabin and 
head-end cars is a sure cure for generator obsoles- 


cence due to increasing electrical demands. 


For more information, contact your G-E Ap- 
paratus Sales Office or write for Bulletin GEA- 
5865A. General Electric Company, Locomotive 


and Car Equipment Department, Erie, Pa. 

















. 


ALTERNATOR-RECTIFIER SYSTEMS 
YOUR CABIN CARS CAN USE 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


=. L. Morrison, Jr. 





Continued jrom page 36 
assistant superintendent car records— 
computer applications, Richmond. R. 
W. Cassidy, assistant car accountant, 
appointed assistant superintendent car 
records, Huntington. The former posi- 
tions of Messrs. Bradley, Hovey and 
Cassidy, as well as that of supervisor 
station service at Hinton, W. Va., 
abolished. 

W. O. Sydnor, Jr., coal traffic 
agent. Beckley, W. Va., retired August 
31. 

O. C. Sherman, assistant general 
auditor (property Rich- 
mond. Va., appointed general auditor, 
Cleveland. A. L. Engwall, general 
auditor (general accounting), Cleve- 
land, named general auditor (property 
accounts). Richmond. 

A. W. Gillette, trainmaster at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., transferred to 
Ludington, Mich. K. L. Eldridge 


named trainmaster, Chicago. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WEST- 
ERN.—S. C. Jones, superintendent 
of the Memphis, Tenn., terminal of the 
Illinois Central, appointed general 
manager of the C&NW. succeeding 
C. C. Shannon, advanced to assistant 
to president-operations. Carl R. Hus- 
sey, superintendent of transportation 


accounts), 


of the IC, Chicago, named assistant 
general manager of the C&NW. 

William Krucks, assistant to 
comptroller of the Milwaukee, Chicago. 
appointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of assistant comptroller in charge 
of taxation of the C&NW. 

Vernon C. Giegold appointed to 
newly created position of industrial 
development agent, Chicago. 


MILWAUKEE.—W. J. Cassidy, 
assistant engineer, Chicago, named 
supervisor signals and communica- 
tions on the Iowa and Dakota and the 
lowa and Southern Minnesota divi- 
sions, Austin, Minn., sueceeding E. 
D. Barton, retired. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—W. F. 
Duncan, terminal master mechanic 
at North Little Rock, Ark., appointed 
acting mechanical superintendent, Gulf 
District at Houston, Tex., relieving 
H. B. Baney,. on leave of absence. 
Mr. Duncan’s successor is G. W. Nie- 
meyer, road master mechanic, North 
Little Rock, who in turn is replaced by 
H. E. Jamison. 

J. A. Austin, superintendent, East- 
ern division, Kansas City, Mo., trans- 
ferred to the Central Kansas and 
Colorado divisions, Osawatomie, Kan.., 
to succeed V. C. Halpin, who re- 
tired September 1. Mr. Austin’s suc- 
cessor is C. C. Courtway, superin- 
tendent, Missouri and Memphis divi- 
sions and Missouri-Illinois RR west of 
the Mississippi river, Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
who in turn is replaced by J. G. Shep- 
pard, assistant superintendent, Wichi- 
ta-Joplin-White River divisions, Nevada, 
Mo. J. A. Shaver, trainmaster, San 
Antonio, named to succeed Mr. Shep- 
pard. L. H. Miller, trainmaster, De- 
Quincy, La., replaces Mr. Shaver, and 
in turn is replaced by R. G. Swindler, 
Jr., assistant trainmaster, Kingsville, 
Tex. R. D. Morris, assistant super- 
intendent, Colorado division, Pueblo, 
Colo., advanced to superintendent, 
Omaha and Northern Kaneas divisions, 
Falls City, Neb., succeeding T. E. Fox, 
elected vice-president of the American 
Refrigerator Transit Company, St. 
Louis. F. M. Crump, trainmaster, 
Kingsville, succeeds Mr. Morris at 





Jones 


Carl R. Hussey 


R. D. Morris 


Hobbs, _trainmaster, 
Council Grove, Kan., succeeds Mr. 
Crump, and in turn is replaced by 
R. C. Speer, transferred from Con- 
cordia, Kan. Mr. Speer’s successor is 
R. L. Custer, assistant trainmaster, 
San Antonio. 

Ray M. Smith, district engineer, 
Western district, Kansas City, Mo., has 
retired. His successor is T. O. Man- 
ion, division engineer, Arkansas divi- 
sion, Little Rock, Ark. G. M. Straw- 
hun transferred from the Missouri 
and Memphis divisions, Poplar Bluff, to 
replace Mr. Manion. W. E. Laird, 
division engineer, St. Louis Terminal 
and Illinois divisions and Missouri- 
Illinois RR east of the Mississippi 
river, St. Louis, succeeds Mr. Strawhun. 
R. J. Bruce, assistant engineer, St. 
Louis Terminal and Illinois divisions, 
replaces Mr. Laird. 

Erving C. Stalleup, rules examiner 
on the Texas lines properties, ap- 
peinted operating rules instructor, St. 
Louis, effective October 1, succeeding 
Frank O. Garrett, who retired Sep- 
tember 7. 

V. E. Davidson appointed division 
trainmaster, Palestine division and 
Taylor subdivision, San Antonio divi- 
sion, Palestine, Tex., succeeding G. F. 
Brooks, retired. 

Harry L. Snider, commercial 
agent, Little Rock, Ark., appointed 
division freight agent there, to suc- 
ceed A. M. Harris, retired. 

(More Officers on page 44) 
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! 120,000 pounds of 


100,000 pounds of 
STARCH 


35 tons of 
CHEMICALS 


1,000 CWT of 
FLOUR 


Save! Ship in Bulk via Airslide® Cars 


The Airslide Car is designed and built for materials 
never before successfully shipped in conventional 
covered hopper cars. The Airslide Car has been 
proved by more than 3 years of continuous use in 
all climatic conditions all over the country. 
Over 2000 Airslide Cars are now in use or on 


order. They require no re-spotting, provide far 
more clearance for unloading and can be unloaded 
into any conveying system as fast as the system 
permits. If such requirements are important to 
you, write today for full information about General 
American’s new Airslide Car 


CLEAN INTERIOR DESIGN — A/l-welded construction—no in- 
terior carlines or other protuberances. Provides maximum sanitation 
and minimum product retention. All loading hatches and discharge 


outlets provide a hermetic seal. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois * Service Offices 
In Principal Cities + Service Plants Throughout The Country 
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Continued from page 42) J. C. Hamlin, appointed timber 
treating engineer, Rome, N. Y., suc- 
NEW YORK CENTRAL.—Wal- ceeding E. Doty, deceased. 
ter L. Wheat, freight sales manager. William F. Kirk, operations man- 
Boston, retired August 31. William H. ager, Hayes Freight Lines. Springfield, 
Naylor, division freight sales manager, Ill.. named vice-president of opera- 
Boston, appointed assistant freight tions, New York Central Transport 
sales manager there for the Boston & Company, New York. (Railway Age, 
Albany district. Herbert F. Wiezel, Sept. 17, p. 12). 
foreign freight sales manager, Boston, 
named division freight sales manager, NORFOLK & WESTERN.—Fred 
Worcester, succeeding George W. N. Megahan and 3, W. Skeen, com- 
Stiglich, who replaces Mr. Naylor. mercial agents at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Arthur M. Brown succeeds Mr. Wie- and Columbus, Ohio, respectively, pro- 
zel as foreign freight sales manager, moted to district freight agents at 
Boston. those points. 


SIX MAJOR 
RAILROADS 





_..with Cox & Stevens Electronic Track Scales 


Eleven Cox and Stevens track scales on six major railroads are weighing 
cars in motion accurately and quickly ... reducing costs and easing the 
car shortage by getting freight rolling sooner. Linked up with automatic 
tabulating systems, these scales also eliminate errors in paper work and 
cut down on accounting time. Two other railroads have specified Cox and 
Stevens scales for installation this year. 

Cox and Stevens track scales are well past the experimental stage. 
Since the pioneer installation in 1949, they've been tried, tested . . . and 
reordered. Southern Railway, for example, bought its first Cox and 
Stevens scale for Birmingham in 1952, its second for Chattanooga in 
1955, and its third for Atlanta in 1956. 

See what Cox and Stevens electronic track scales can do to reduce 
weighing costs, improve utilization of rolling stock and speed up record 
keeping. Send for Bulletin No. 3003, “A Test Report on Cox and Stevens 
Electronic Track Scales.” 


COX & STEVENS ELECTRONIC SCALES DIV. 





CORPORATION OF AMERICA * 





WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT A Subsidiary of Neptune Meter Company | 





Edward H. Roth, L. A. Durham, 
Jr., J. S. Felton, Jr., and W. I. 
King, assistant engineers at Roanoke, 
Va.; Bluefield, W. Va.; Norfolk, Va., 
and Portsmouth, Ohio, respectively, 
named division engineers at those 
points, 

J. A. Grasty appointed assistant to 
freight trafic manager, Roanoke, Va. 

s. €. Sult, general yardmaster, 
Roanoke, Va., appointed terminal 
trainmaster, Columbus, Ga., succeed- 
ing = T. Young, who retired Aug- 
ust 31. 


SANTA FE.—J. P. Spears, su- 
perintendent, Colorado division, Pueb- 
lo, Colo., transferred to the Middle divi- 
sion, Newton, Kan., succeeding M. M. 
Killen, retired. G. A. Alexander, 
superintendent, Marceline, Mo., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Spears. The Missouri divi- 
sion has been abolished, and the 
Illinois division extended to include all 
districts of the Missouri division. The 
ofice of R. J. Yost, superintendent, 
Chillicothe, Ill., transferred to Shopton, 
Iowa. J. K. Hastings, trainmaster, 
Dodge City, Kan., transferred to Las 
Vegas, N.M., to succeed E. W. Not- 
grass, on leave of absence. Mr. Hast- 
ing’s successor is L. P. Heath, train- 
master, Pecos division, Clovis, N.M.. 
who in turn is replaced by E. B. 
Jones, transferred from the Plains divi- 
sion, Amarillo, Tex. K. C. May, train- 
master, La Junta, Colo., succeeds Mr. 
Jones, and in turn is succeeded by 
H. J. Briscoe, transferred from 
Amarillo, Tex. L. R. Mitchell, train- 
master, San Angelo, Tex., named to 
replace Mr. Briscoe, and in turn re- 
placed by J. R. Fitzgerald. 

W. E. Axeell appointed district 
engineer, Eastern district, Eastern 
Lines, Topeka, Kan., replacing H. E. 
Wilson, promoted. 

J. D. Swauger named acting mas- 
ter mechanic, Pecos division, Clovis, 
N.M., relieving W. C. Ellison, on 
leave of absence. 


SEABOARD.—W. C. Baker, Sr.., 
assistant superintendent car depart- 
ment, Tampa, Fla., retired August 31. 
O. G. Wood, Jr., general foreman 
car department, Miami, Fla., succeeds 
Mr. Baker as assistant superintendent 
car department, but with headquarters 
at Jacksonville, Fla. A. W. Leitner, 
assistant superintendent car depart- 
ment, transferred from Norfolk. Va., 
to Jacksonville. J. R. Hayes and E. 
F. Sanborn, diesel supervisors, trans- 
ferred to Hermitage, Va., and Jackson- 
ville, respectively. 

L. E. Brown, commercial agent. 
Hartsville, S.C., appointed district 
freight agent there. 


SOO LINE. —N. R. Crump, 
president of the Canadian Pacific, 
elected chairman of the board of the 
Soo Line, succeeding W. A. Mather, 
present chairman and former president 
of the CPR. R. L. Simpson, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Soo Line, elected vice-president and a 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Don't get “helted +] 
| by belt drive generator costs 
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SPICER DRIVE $500 
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BELT DRIVE $250 



























Get the actual costs between belt-drive and Spicer Positive-Drive 
Generators ...and find out what belt drives really cost you! 










How much ore replacement belts going 
r to cost you? 











How often will they need replacement? eR ST a == 
How much will lobor for belt replace- ee 

, ment cost? 
How much will depleted batteries and 
shorter battery life due to belt failure 
cost you? 






dae 





How much will loss of communications 
and its subsequent dangers cost you? 





rae RAILWAY TYPE PROPELLER SHAFT : 
These are constant and continuing belt 
HYPOID GEAR UNIT ; 


cost factors you cannot escape. Investi- : — wail AS ORES SC a ae OR 
gate the long-life economies and depend- —_ 
able performance of the Spicer Positive 
e te 
Generator Drive before you buy! Five Seteer Pecive Ralbwar @ cs ee ieeutihingnd heal edugted 


ratios available for driving all makes to new cer designs and reconditioning jobs. Write for further details. 
and types of generators up to 5 KW. 














SPICER PRODUCTS: TRANSMISSIONS 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS « PROPELLER SHAFTS e AXLES 
TORQUE CONVERTERS « GEAR BOXES e POWER 
TAKE-OFFS e« POWER TAKE-OFF JOINTS e RAIL 
CAR DRIVES e RAILWAY GENERATOR DRIVES 
STAMPINGS e@ SPICER and AUBURN CLUTCHES 
PARISH FRAMES @ SPICER FRAMES 


DANA CORPORATION 
Toledo 1, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 44 

director, and his former position abol- 
ished. J. D. Bond, secretary, succeeds 
Mr. Simpson as general manager, and 
in turn is replaced by G. C. Strom- 
berg, treasurer. Mr. Stromberg also 
appointed assistant to the president. 
O. J. Anderson, auditor of passenger 
and station accounts, elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Stromberg. Mr. Anderson's 
successor is H. E. Lundberg. C. N. 
Stewart named assistant auditor of 
passenger and station accounts. 


F. R. Crow. general agent. Min- 





neapolis, appointed freight service 
manager. succeeding J. C. Webber. 
on leave of absence. Mr. Crow’s suc- 
cessor is E. E. Widmer, general 


agent. Winnipeg. Man., who in turn 
replaced by C. A. Johnson, trans- 
ferred from Buffalo. N. Y. J. B. 
Campbell named to replace Mr. 
Johnson. 

George A. Blakney, superinten- 
dent of car service, Atlantic region, 
Moncton, N. B., appointed regional 
employee relations officer there. 

W. S. Ziegler, assistant vice-pres- 
ident, personnel, Montreal, resigned. 
and the duties of W. T. Wilson, as- 
sistant vice-president, personnel, ex- 
tended to embrace general supervision 
of that department. T. A. Johnstone, 
labor relations assistant. appointed 
manager, labor relations section. G. N. 
Daffern, research assistant, appointed 
manager, personnel section. Montreal. 








Lonnie I. MeNutt 


SOUTHERN.—Fred N. Stadler, 
Jr.. commercial agent, Louisville, Ky.. 
promoted to district freight agent there. 

Lonnie I. MeNutt, superintendent. 
Knoxville, Tenn., appointed general 


superintendent transportation there, 


succeeding Fred M. Hair, who retired 
September 1. Donald D. Strench, 
superintendent, Columbia, S. C., trans- 
ferred to Knoxville to succeed Mr. Mc- 
Nutt. Clark Hungerford, Jr., train- 
master, Greensboro, N. C., named su- 
perintendent, Charleston, S. C., suc- 
ceeding Robert H. Snyder, trans- 
ferred to Columbia. 





Seddon G. Boxley, assistant gen- 
eral counsel, Washington. D.C.. ap- 
pointed general solicitor: William D. 
McLean, general tax attorney. also 
appointed general solicitor: James I. 
Hardy, assistant general solicitor, ap- 
pointed general attorney: James G. 
Gidding, assistant general tax attor- 
ney, appointed general tax attorney 
and Arnold B. McKinnon, assistant 
general solicitor, appointed assistant 
general tax attorney. all at Wash- 
ington. 

George A. Dansberry, division 
freight and passenger agent. Johnson 
City, Tenn., appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, Jacksonville, Fla., 
succeeding the late Ernest E. Louder- 
milk. C. Archer Foster. commercial! 
agent, Miami, Fla., succeeds Mr. Dans- 
berry aé division freight and passenger 
agent at Johnson City. 


SOUTHERN FREIGHT ASSOCI- 
ATION.—Robert M. Barnett ap- 
pointed assistant to chairman, Wash- 
ington, D.C., suceeding John H. 
MeMahan, whose election as chair- 
man, Standing Rate Committee was 
noted in Railway Age, June 18, p. 75. 
In addition to such other duties as may 
be assigned to him by the chairman, 
Mr. Barnett will serve as liaison officer 
of Southern roads in handling rate ad- 
justments sought by departments and 
agencies of the Government in which 
such roads have an interest. 





EDWARDS DOUBLE GLAZED SASH 
FOR CONSTANT, BRILLIANT VISIBILITY 


Write for detailed information on the 
different types of double glazed units 
and various designs of sash frames 
—also details on Edwards Trap Doors 
and Retractible Steps. 


THE O.M. EDWARDS CO.. INC. SYRACUSE 4. N.Y. 
New York Office —S0 Church St.. N.Y.C. 
In Canada: O. M: EDWARDS CO. (cinereo 
Offices and Plant 
33S Laurentian Boulevard. 
St. Laurent. Montreal 9. P.Q. 


SASH FOR EVERY TYPE OF TRANSPORTATION—ON LAND, ON THE SEAS, IN THE AIR 





300 pounds. 





—SUPERIOR— 


... supplier of 


FARLOW DRAFT GEAR 
ATTACHMENT REPAIR PARTS 


Price list available on check plates, following 
blocks, yoke fillers, spring spacers, back stops. 


Engineered electric steel castings to 30,000 
pounds . . . certified malleable iron castings to 


Send for details on Superior’s complete engi- 
neering stress analysis, product development, 
omen _ machining and welding services. 


YOUR BEST SOURCE FOR CAR AND 
LOCOMOTIVE CASTINGS in steel and 


malleable iron. 


40 years of service 
to the railroad industry. 


SUPERIOR STEEL AND 
MALLEABLE CASTINGS CO. 


Graham Avenue, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Limited 
and The Budd Company 






Arrange for Production of Budd 


Budd-built, stainless steel RDC 
(rail diesel car) of the Canadian National 


The stainless steel railway passenger cars built 
by The Budd Company in Philadelphia have 
compiled an outstanding record for safety, 
comfort, beauty and dependability in many 
different countries and climates. 

They differ from all other railway passenger 
cars because they are constructed, not merely 
sheathed, with gleaming stainless steel, three 
times as strong as ordinary steel. 

You have seen them and probably have ridden 
in and admired them on our Canadian railways 
— dome cars, sleepers, diners, coaches, self- 







I am confident that the licensing agreement we have 
just concluded with Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company, Limited, will prove beneficial to the rail- 
ways of Canada in many ways. Launching this joint 
undertaking provides a most welcome opportunity 
to express the pleasure of all of us in The Budd 
Company at this association with your fine Canadian 
car builder. 





EDWARD G. BUDD, JR. THE BUDD COMPANY 
President Philadelphia 
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Railway Equipment in Canade 





TO THE RAILWAYS OF CANADA 










propelled rail diesel cars. Now, Canadian Car 
and Foundry Company, Limited, has been 
licensed by The Budd Company to manu- 
facture Budd railway equipment in Canada for 
Canadian railways. 

The arrangement extends beyond the building 
of railway passenger cars of all types, to include 
production of Budd railway disc brakes which 
have been installed on more than 1800 cars, and 
Budd Rolokron, a device to protect wheels 
from damage. 

The licensing agreement is effective today. 


Stainless steel Budd dome car 
for THE CANADIAN of the Canadian Pacific. 


The acquisition of The Budd Company licenses for 
Canada rounds out the already outstanding manu- 
facturing and servicing facilities of Canadian Car 
and Foundry Company Limited. The railways of 
Canada now have available #2 Canada all the facili- 
ties for design and engineering of both companies 
—backed by the unequalled manufacturing and 
service facilities of Can-Car. 


CANADIAN CAR & FOUNDRY COMPANY, LIMITED 


Montreal EDWIN J. COSFORD, (residen. and Managing | 
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FOR SALE 


railway equipment 
Used—As Is—Reconditioned 

























For All Types of Cars 






General 13486 So. Brainard Ave. 
Office Chicago 33, Illinois 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 









RAILWAY CARS LOCOMOTIVES 
All Types Diesel, Steam, Gasoline, 
Sn Diesel-Electric 
BESSSESSSEESSBSSERE BERBERS RRERRERERR RRR RRR 
. ‘ is “2 = rae = 
: special offerings - 
S| W 30 ALt-STEEL ORE CARS, HOPPER TYPE » 
. 40- AND 50-TON CAPACITY — Excellent Condition — 
- Immediote Delivery! ~ 
- VY 30 Cupola Type, Steel Underframe CABOOSE CARS— S 
s Cast Steei Trucks—immediate Delivery! = 
. CORRE CSREES SSCS ESESESESESESSESESESEESE SEEGER GES 
Service-tested & Railway Tank Cors and 
: : Storage Tanks 
Freight Car Repair Parts 6,000-8,000 and 10, lion 


Cleaned and Tes 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 
New York 50-c Church Street 


Office New York 7, New York 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 
















6437 Nottingham 





Charles A. Walmsley & Associates 


Management Consultants 
To Progressive Railroads 


St. Louis 9, Mo. 




















FOR SALE 
RECONDITIONED 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 


ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 


332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicage 4, 
WeEbster 9-0500 
















M. K_ FRANK 
401 Park Bids. 
Fifth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Penna 







NEW 100+ RAILS IN STOCK 


1,000 tons new 100% Rails with new Joint Bars to match. Im- 
mediate shipment. Will quote attractive price. 


M. K. Fronk 


480 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE ~~ EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
7 Schoefer Hoy., 
Detroit 27, Mich. 
VErmont 7-0366 




















POSITION WANTED 


Sales Engineer, mechanical and 
hydraulic equipment, 12 years ex- 
perience on railroads. Excellent 
contacts mechanical motive power, 
purchasing and stores on eastern 
railroads. Address Box 807, 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N.Y 









Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 
General Offices: 

175 W. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 
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POSITION WANTED 
Traveling Engineer or Master M 
chanic. Supervision of 
enginemen and firemen 
with all class — 

















trains of 200 or “more cars 
specializing in locomotive fail 






np 25 years experience wi 
RR. .e-= 












tone RAILWAY 












APPRENTICE TRAINING 


Since 1909, The Railway Educa- 
tional Bureau has trained men 
for a number of our major raii- 
roads. We furnish the texts, ques- 
tions and grading service for all 
technical instruction covering 3- 
or 4-year programs. These are 
raising the skill and efficiency of 
3000 apprentices today. The Bu- 
reau is staffed and its texts 
authored by railroad men. In- 
formation is available describing 
methods used and fields covered. 
Also special courses are avail- 
able for individual employees 
seeking advancement. THE RAIL- 
WAY EDUCATIONAL BU- 
REAU, 18¢9 Capitol Avenue, 


BUY 
AND HOLD MORE 
SAVINGS BONDS 
TODAY 











Omaha 2, Nebraska. 





RAILROAD EXECUTIVE 


Retired, member leading clubs, national acquaintance, 
healthy, active, mot ready to “rot on the vine,” seeks 
connection. Add 


ress 
Box 1724, RAILWAY AGE 
79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 





St.. New York 7 






48 











October 1, 1956 











RAILWAY AGE 
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STRENGTH —-WHERE STRENGTH IS NEEDED 


The floors of today’s freight cars take a terrific 
pounding—from loads and loading equipment 
as well as from hammers.and nails. That’s why 
it is important to specify the modern flooring 
—wN-sS-F*—that adds structural strength to 
critical points in the underframe, can outwear 


*N-S-F (T.M.) 


the car itself. And N-s-F has a 
surface that’s safer for personn 
flooring is so strong, smooth 
provides such good bl 
everywhere recognize 

when they see N-S-F in f 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 


Made and sold only by 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Detroit 29, Michigen © A Unit of 


NATIONAL STEEL 


dhig CORPORATION 


Complete engineering and cost data available from our representatives in Chicago 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Atlanta and 





Traffic Master Systems like this 
are now being built for three 
major installations. 


GRS TRAFFIC MASTER SYSTEM 


The Traffic Master System is all new, with route lineups, and positions of switches and 
all-pushbutton operation, automatic location signals. 

display screen, and many other features The Traffic Master System gives you “rail- 
unique in railway traffic control. One man, roading of the future’’ right now. Ask your 
seated at a compact console, controls all GRS representative about this all-pushbutton, 
traffic. Suitable for any size installation: sin- lightning-fast, ultracompact system of traffic 


gle interlocking, massive consolidations, or control. 
extended territories of single or multiple-track 


main line including major interlockings. (JENERAL RAILWAY 
Means for instant control are at the opera- 





tor’s fingertips. Data for his decisions are con- SIGNAL (OM PANY 


tinuously displayed on a large illuminated ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK 
track diagram, which shows progress of trains, NEW YORK 17 CHICAGO 1 ST. LOUIS 1 








